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Over Carpathians in Rickety Ford 


THE COMING DAYS OF UNITY 


PAUL S. LEINBACH, D.D. 
Editor, The Reformed Church Messenger 


HERE REMAIN in every denomination to-day disciples of exclusiveness and intoler- 

ance, who believe that their fidelity to truth can be gauged by the vehemence and bit- 

terness with which they hurl anathemas at all other believers whose interpretation differs 
from their own. They are the legitimate successors of the inquisitors, witch-burners, and 
heresy-hunters of bygone ages, and their greatest pride is in their loyalty to these ancestral 
tendencies. It is a part of an editor’s spiritual discipline to read the organs of these isolated 
sectarians and yet maintain the integrity of his own faith in God and man. 

We had fondly hoped that the tragic lessons of the World War would penetrate the minds 
of these brethren and usher in the dawn of a better day, but alas, it’seems evident now, at least 
in this period of reaction, that spite-fences are more popular than ever. _ With all the service 
rendered by the Interchurch World Movement and its undoubted possibilities for good, we 
cannot discount the great perils involved, first, in its apparent unwillingness to admit into 
its fellowship some of those who genuinely share in the desire to advance the spiritual leader- 
ship of Christ among men, and second, in its gathering of immense sums of money into denom- 
inational treasuries which it is possible to use for the furtherance of the “ close-corporation”’ 
idea in the Protestantism of to-morrow. 

If ever there was a day when the Protestant forces of our land needed wise, broad-minded, 
and far-seeing leadership, this is the day. Never were there so many young people in America 
growing up without moral and spiritual nurture. Never was there such imminent peril_of 
an untrained generation, never such a rapid increase in juvenile crime. Surely it is high time 
to convict the Church of God of its folly in bestowing ninety-five per cent. of its attention 
upon an adult membership whose habits are largely fixed and a paltry remainder of its atten- 
tion upon the boys and girls who are the hope of the future. 

We believe that the golden day of the Sunday-school is not in the past, but is just com- 
ing. In this institution in which we gather for worship, for instruction in the things of God, 
and for training in the service of mankind, we have a unique opportunity to put the accent 
upon the things that really count most and thus to give the highest temper to the Christian 
thought and life of the coming days. 

Can we not believe there is a special challenge for the leadership of the Sunday-school in 
sowing the seeds of unity and peace? The Church of God will never succeed in calming 
the storms inftempest-tossed human hearts and in our war-racked society, until it breaks 
the fetters of provincialism and parochialism and realizes in its own life “the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace.” 
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The New Candidates 


\ JHETHER ONE LIKES what they did at 
Chicago or not, the whole country feels 
better because we have something new to 

think about. They were unhappy yesterdays. We 

were getting nowhere. Our nerves, for sheer lack 
of agreeable sensations, were flaccid and weary. 

Now we can contemplate the new men who stand 

before the sovereign electors, and in a little while 

we will measure them against their rivals who will 
come out of San Francisco. It is good for the soul. 
Men are always more interesting than causes. 
We have a way of speaking of being for principles 
rather than men; but as a matter of fact principles 
never stir people very much. They want to see the 
thing in flesh and blood. In the coming weeks all 
of our great art in publicity will be assiduous in 
glorifying the careers of Messrs. Harding and 


Coolidge. We love heroics. We accept grandiose 
adulation. We shall be served. 


To-day we have.a feeling that neither of the can- 
didates is extraordinary. But each of them has a 
homespun background. This always appeals to the 
sentimental strain in American folks. Indeed, it 
arouses ardent feelings in human beings the world 
around. We believe both men are more nearly like 
such stuff as they say Lincoln was made of than 
any of the other candidates. They come up from 
a simple and sturdy lot. The disability of position 
and wealth, with which neither of them is charged, 
is a real consideration in choosing those who must 
undergo the severe test of pleasing twenty-five mil- 
lion voters. People are chary about aristocratic 
traits, and not without reason. Without question, 
the great sums of money spent to make certain can- 
didates, undid them. 

It must also be added that the time is not pro- 
pitious for any politician of pronounced views on 
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any public questions. 
of composure. It is better for a man to be nearer 
to the common sense of the people this year, the 
politicians say, after all the difficulties we have had 
in Washington. ‘ Of course, the common sense of 
the people means nothing more than following the 
lead of Congress instead of taking the Executive’s 
prerogatives and directing the legislation. You 
may disagree with the politicians. But we may 
well strive for harmony, and get the legislative and 
the Executive in government together, at last, so 
that the country may get into good working order 
with the world. 


Has Not Failed? 


ARIOUS CONTEMPORARIES are trying to 
make it out that the Interchurch World Movye- 
ment has not failed. They give us everything but 
the facts in support of their opinions. We should 
be glad to share their optimism, which is a good 
grace and not uncommon among religious people. 
But when we are face to face with the simple 
figures that ninety per cent. of the. planned opera- 
tions of the Movement are cut off, and even the ten 
per cent. are in the twilight zone of dubiety, why not 
acknowledge, if it be on a business basis only, that 
this grand design has come almost to naught? 

We recognize that it is not all failure. Nothing 
is, in this world. In every project the matter of 
failure or success is a question of being to one side 
or the other. We make all due account of the les- 
sons learned of the Movement’s mistakes, of the 
increased spirit of co-operation among the denomi- 
nations; but we remember even in the churches 
it is also true there are .croakers who cripple the 
good spirit. The thing has certainly halted, if 
it has not stopped. The machinery of it may con- 
tinue to function, but the great soul of it is gone. 
The country knows the truth: It cannot be deceived 
by a camouflage of false hopes. We say this with 
great regret. It need not have failed. Another 
opportunity will come. May great wisdom, tact, 
liberality, and organization attend it. The world 
is ready. Will the church people learn and also get 
ready? 


Love Never Hates 


J*O SPEAK OF THE HATRED of Jesus, as 
we find the editor of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature in the University of Chicago do- 
ing, gives us a shock. Even if it were true, which it 
is not, it would be the part of devout discretion 
to eschew such teaching, and to give Christendom 
and the whole world sound doctrine. For example, 
he says, “Christianity is a religion of hatred of 
all that is loveless, brutal, obscene, selfish, and 
money-worshipping.” It is nothing of the sort. 
And could a word be more untruthful than this: 
“A love that cannot hate its opposite is a love with- 
out self-respect.” It is absurd for a learned mau 
to say, “If the forces of modern Christianity are to 


follow the inspiration of Jesus, not only will they — 


love God with all their might, but they will hate 


The Nation wants a season . 
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any kind enter his life. 


the writer does, by any means. 
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evil with all their might: ” The first part is true, 
of course; the second is a great falsehood, a denial 
of God as Jesus taught him. 

Religion is all love. Love cannot hate. If one 
loves with all one’s might, as Jesus commanded, 
how can one have any power left to hate with all 
one’s might? But what of evil? Does this mean 
blindness, indifference to evil? God forbid. It 
means that the way to overcome obscenity, self- 
ishness, brutality, or any such thing, is not to make 
a livid frontal attack on them, but to love their 
positive opposites, cleanness, service, and gentle- 
ness, with our whole mind and soul and strength. 
It means to strive for them valiantly, against every 
obstacle. We challenge any examples of haters 
in history who became great through their hates. 
They are immortal who loved much, and thus over- 
came evil as well as attained good. Luther's 
inkwell hurled at Satan is a bit of melodramatics 
that we remember easily, but the real greatness 
of him was not in his hatred, but in his affirmation 
in love of freedom from spiritual tyranny. Again, 
we will not subscribe at all to this: “When men 
hate, they want to destroy something. Until we 
get this sort of victory our religious message will 
be too optimistic.” Now real men are not destroy- 
ers, but builders. The burden of rearing a better 
human structure is far from an easy, optimistic 
task, requiring as it does all skill, hardihood, and 
perseverance. Or take music. The great musician 
is such not because he hates discord, but because 
he loves harmony and works indefatigably for it. 

The great soul knows better than to let hate of 
That is what we have 
yet to learn in the Church. It is this heretical 
doctrine of hate, and therefore the absence of an 
all-prevailing doctrine of love, which has driven 
multitudes out of the Church, and into Christian 
Science, for example. Every student of religion 
and of psychology knows that when we really teach 
that God is love we are on solid ground. It is the 
one thing which works for the conquest of evil 
and the supremacy of righteousness. 


What Is Original? 


HE THEOLOGY, or non-theology, of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward,” according to the British 
Weekly, “had nothing in it that could be called 
original. Her aim was to divest Christ of his 
divine attributes, and regard him in his humanity. 
In short, she became a Unitarian. Christ was a 
man, and no more than a man, and the Gospels, so 
far as they were records of supernatural events, 
were rejected.” 

This will be our offering for honorable mention 
in the contemporary essays on our liberal Chris- 
tianity. It illustrates neatly and succinctly the 
way a type of mind works, and is as clever a bit of 
Speciousness: as we can find. Let us examine it 
somewhat. J irst, Mrs. Ward was not original. 
What do we understand by original? Not what 
Originality is not 
iqueness, or cleverness, or the discovery ot some 
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new thing. To be original is to go back to origins. 
This is a farther journey than the scholastic schools 
of whatever sect. It is not so spectacular a task 
as that of some doctors, but it is right. It is the 
quest of the eternal, the changeless, the ultimate 
truth of life. Before men got ideas, God is. The 
origins must be found where they are, which is not 
in other people’s books about them, but in God, in 
life. e 

Mrs. Ward appealed not to the Established 
Chureh with its sixteenth-century Articles, but to 
life as she saw it in the twentieth century. That 
method always brings the inquisitorial reprisals of 
those who take the doctrine out of a book, in the 
manner of subnormal children under spiritual 
guardianship. The things that have been from 
the beginning,—these are the basis of true theology, 
and of these Mrs. Ward had her original share. 

As to the divine attributes of Christ, she ques- 
tioned not at all his spiritual power, the validity 
of his teaching, the need of all of us becoming his 


disciples. She herself was a noble example of her 
belief. She was interested, in her original way, in 


restoring him to a place of leadership. Jesus was 
poignantly sensitive about the easy way people 
had of saying wonderful things about him, without 
in the least attempting to follow him by giving up 
their sins or turning their religious professions into 
such works as Mrs. Ward did in his name. . 

That was why she left the Church of England. 
His divinity was affirmed by her in the highest 
terms, not in the fashion of a metaphysician in his 
corner, indifferent to human needs, but in the in- 
spired service of the poor, the fallen, the oppressed, 
the needy ones for whose care the great Church did 
little or nothing. All of the attributes of Christ 
were divine to Mrs. Ward, but they were not so re- 
mote and awful but they could be touched with 
human hands and made to render human ministry. 

She was conscious of her own kinship to God. 
That is to be a Unitarian. And what more can one 
be than a man? Did God expect anything else of 
Christ? A man of God is the climax of creation. 
The supremacy of Jesus is affirmed. In everything 
that really counts his doctrine is true. Yea, he 
touches life at all points with everlasting truth. 
People no longer argue about religious things that 
are not to be settled by argument. They take the 
great unquestioned power of the person and prin- 
ciples of Jesus, and try to do as he did. He was the 
great transmitter of origins. 

To-day men do not know what help one gets by 
talking of the supernatural. What does the word 
mean? Jesus never used it. There is nothing 
above or beyond God. The time has passed when 
people can be solemnly impressed by large words 
full of fatuous mystery. They ridicule spiritual 
sleight-of-hand pretensions. No matter which way 
one may turn, the world is more and more becom- 
ing like Mrs. Ward. It insists upon greater re- 
spect for origins. It is worth pondering that they 
who go straight on that course have given the world 
the help which it needs, and which endures. May 
their tribe increase. 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[itive preva GENERALLY DEFINED as conserv- 


ative prevailed at the Republican National Con- 

vention last Saturday, when Warren G. Harding, 
United States Senator from Ohio, was nominated for 
President on the tenth ballot after a contest in which 
the issue had been broadly presented as a trial of 
strength between the forces of radicalism and those of 
conservatism. From the point of view of the number 
of delegates pledged, Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood ap- 
peared to be, the leading figure at Chicago when the 
Convention began. General Wood, however, shared 
with Governor Lowden of Illinois as the second man 
in the balloting until his withdrawal in favor of Sena- 
tor Harding, whatever disadvantage may have accrued 
from the evidence produced before the Senate investi- 
gators of the large expenditures of money during the 
canvass for votes in the primaries. In addition, Gen- 
eral Wood faced a well-defined popular opposition 
arising from an unwillingness to send a soldier to 
the White House. Hiram Johnson, Senator from 
California, frankly appealing to radical sentiment, at- 
tained a maximum of only 148 votes on any ballot, 
as compared with the 69214 votes by which Harding 
was nominated. The nomination of Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts for Vice-President was construed 
as a recognition of the courageous stand for public 
order which he took during the strike of the police 
force in Boston last winter. 
Platform Condemns League of Nations 
and Rejects Labor's Maximum Demands 

Two of the principal issues before the platform 
builders were the League of Nations and the labor 
questions. On the former issue, the Convention, largely 
under: pressure from Senator Johnson and his adher- 
ents, took a position that is capable of being inter- 
preted as one of opposition to the League of Nations, 
even with the reservations framed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations under the leadership of 
Senator Lodge. The only hope for action along the 
lines laid down in the covenant of-the League of Na- 
tions is the party’s declaration in favor of “a liberal 
and generous foreign policy.” On the labor issue, the 


platform builders had been subjected to considerable. 


pressure by the American Federation of Labor to re- 
pudiate the anti-strike legislation passed and put into 
effect by the State of Kansas at the instance of Goy- 
ernor Allen. Far from taking the position of Samuel 
Gompers and his fellow-leaders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Convention adopted a plank which 
was characterized by those labor leaders as a condem- 
nation of strikes and an indirect advocacy of the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration as applied to all essen- 
tial industries. 
Effective Policy toward Mexico 
Outlined in Party Platform 

On the perennial Mexican problem, after attributing 
largely to the “ineffective policy of the present adminis- 
tration” the chronic state of disorder in the neighbor- 
ing republic, the Republican party pledged itself “to 
a consistent, firm, and effective policy . .. that shall 
enforce respect for the American flag, and that shall 
protect the rights of American citizens lawfully in 
Mexico to security of life and enjoyment of property, 
in connection with established international law and 
our treaty rights.” This declaration of purpose, which 
in all probability will constitute the Mexican policy 
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of the National Administration after next March, was 
accompanied almost simultaneously by the news from 
Mexico City that the newly elected provisional Presi- 
dent, Sefior de la Huerta, had decided to appoint a com- 
mission to be sent to Washington to enter into an in- 
formal discussion with the State Department and with 
members of the legislative branch of the Government 
of all issues outstanding between the United States 
and the government of Mexico. The news of the ap- 
pointment of such a commission was received with 
satisfaction at Washington. 

Mexican Government Apparently 
Launches Policy of Restitution 

Among the indications that the Mexican administra- 
tion that succeeded the Carranza régime is adopting a 
policy of conciliation, is the news from Mexico City 
that President de la Huerta had issued a decree order- 
ing the restitution of all property in lands and mines 
confiscated by successive Mexican governments since 
1910. An apparent assurance of the sincerity of this 
pledge is furnished by the announcement that such 
restitution will be effected on presentation of satisfac- 
tory documentary proofs of rightful ownership. The 
publication of this decree and other official acts at 
the beginning of the new order of things reveal a hope- 
ful purpose on the part of the de la Huerta-Obregon 
administration to grapple courageously and in a 
proper spirit with the problem of government after a 
decade of governmental policies that seem to have 
gone a long distance to create in Mexico a profound 
distrust of all government and to promote the spirit 
of bitter discontent that has made the tenure of all 
governments precarious. 

United States Supreme Court Upholds 
Prohibition in Every Phase 

Advocates of prohibition see reason to hope for the 
end of the illegal liquor traffic in the unanimous de- 
cision handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court last week, upholding the constitutionality of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Enforcement 
Act. In dismissing all the suits begun by States or 
by corporations and individuals in an attempt to upset 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act, the 
highest judicial tribunal in the country altirmed pro- 
hibition as the indisputable law of the land. As an 
echo of the decision came the announcement from the 
Collector of Internal Revenue at Washington and from 
other agencies vested with powers for the enforcement 


of the law that every effort will be made to put a stop ° 


to the sale of alcoholic beverages, and _ especially 
whiskey and gin, that has been carried on conspicu- 
ously in many localities. The task of enforcement was 
materially simplified by the Supreme Court’s decision 
that upon States devolves the duty and the right, not 
of defining what constitutes intoxicating beverages, 
but of joining their forces to those of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an unreserved determination to make exist- 
ing laws effective. 


Public Sentiment the Test 
of Prohibition Enforcement 


Although the door to further contests against the 


validity of the prohibition law apparently has been 
closed by the notable action of the Supreme Court, 
advocates of prohibition realize that the enforcement 
or the non-enforcement of the law will depend to a 
great extent upon local sentiment. Wheré prohibition 
sentiment is strong, they assume that the law will be 
enforced with a vigor. 
other hand, that in communities where the majority 
is hostile to prohibition—as in great centres of popula- 
tion like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston 


It seems fairly certain, on the ~ 


; 
; 
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—the law will remain to a certain extent a dead letter 
despite Federal endeavors to insure respect for it. 
On this assumption the Anti-Saloon League and other 
“dry” organizations are basing the issue on the simple 
question whether American communities will adhere 
to the respect for law that is a characteristic of the 
American spirit, or whether they will descend to an 
un-American contempt for public order as embodied in 
legal enactments. 
Suffragists Disappointed by Republican 
Failure to Ratify Nineteenth Amendment 

There are signs that the suffragist organizations will 
continue to some extent during the coming Presidential 
campaign the attitude of opposition to the Republican 
party which they indicated by silent demonstrations 
during the National Convention. Their discontent is 
based, not upon the failure of the National Committee 
or of the Convention to affirm its active sympathy with 
their cause, but rather upon the negative attitude of 
the Republican Governors of Connecticut and of Ver- 


mont, who have persistently declined to call their 


respective legislatures in extra session, despite the ac- 
tion of the Republican conventions in the two States 
and of the National Committee on the eve of the Na- 
tional Convention, urging them unqualifiedly to give 
their States the opportunity to ratify the pending 
amendment. Added to these causes of dissatisfaction 
with Republican executives, is the fact that the Re- 
publican legislature of Delaware a few days ago finally 
declined to ratify, owing to the refusal of the House 
to coincide in the positive action taken by the Senate. 
S.9. 


Brevities 
It should have been stated in “The Story of a Trial 
by Real Fire,” in this issue, that the ceremony is con- 
ducted by one of the old-fashioned sects of Shintoism. 


Maud Royden preached in Calvin’s pulpit in Geneva, 
Sunday, June 6. She is an outstanding theological 
liberal; and her presence was due primarily to the 
sessions of the Woman’s Suffrage International Al- 
liance. In long intervals one does find marks pf 
progress. 


Now they speak of a League of Religions, to super- 
sede the League of Nations, to bridge the gulf between 


Judaism and Christianity, and thus unite the world. ° 


If we could get our minds as simple, direct, and cath- 
olic as the mind of Jesus, or the mind of a pure and 
devout scientist, such a league would already be here. 


The best public school system is in Montana. The 
worst is in South Carolina, according to government 
figures recently published. The lowest States on the 
list are in this order: Texas, Florida, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina. The lowest average teacher’s salary 
is $25 a month in North Carolina, the highest $88 in 
California. Every New England State, according to 
the report, is losing ground. 


Can any one really “reckon his life on the scale of 
eternity,” as Bishop Gore advises us to do, or is that 
merely a specimen of religious hyperbole that means 
nothing but extravagance to a thoughtful person? 
“You see the real relation between the value of eternal 
things and temporal things,” he adds, “when you con- 


_template eternity.” Who can contemplate eternity, or 


infinity, or immensity? Let us have something we can 


grasp as well as the far, far reaches of the unattainable 


beyond. 
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LETTERS tothHe EDITOR 


The Return is an Advance 


To the Editor of Tar CuristiAn RecisTer :— 

We have just read your editorial, “A Welcome 
Return,” in which you announce “the formal return of 
the Community Church of New York to the Unitarian 
household.” This editorial is kind and generous in 
spirit, but it is based upon an absolute misinterpreta- 
tion of our recent “Declaration”; and in the interest 
of accuracy, we must ask for space in which to make 
correction. 

The “Declaration” of the Community Church was in- 
tended to indicate not a “return” but an advance. It 
was formulated not in order to bring us back to where 
we were a year ago, but to carry us forward still fur- 
ther on the new road definitely entered upon at tliat 
time. It marks a continuation of our process of reor- 
ganization as a community church. 

The first paragraph states the simple fact that “the 
Community Church is in origin and legal status a Uni- 
tarian church.” This of course is as true to-day as it 
was yesterday; and inasmuch as such legal status 
leaves us absolutely free to do as we please as a sepa- 


‘rate church, and as we have great fondness for the 


parent body, we see no reason for attempting any 
formal separation. 

The second paragraph of our “Declaration,” which 
you altogether ignore in your editorial, states the much 
more important fact that the Community Church is 
“mueh more than simply a Unitarian church’—that “it 
has organized on lines never heretofore deliberately 
attempted by any other religious body”—that “it has 
given itself to a new plan of reconstruction ... and 
has entered upon a new venture in the field of unfold- 
ing spiritual life.’ In other words, we here proclaim 
the continuing evolution of our church from its past 
status as a merely denominational institution to its 
future status as an out-and-out community institution. 
In evidence of this evolution, we have taken five new 
forward steps, in supplementation of those taken a 
year ago, as follows :— 


1. We have agreed to disband our denominational 
committee, to outlaw all public appeals and offer- 
ings for strictly Unitarian organizations, and to 
limit our contributions to fixed annual member- 
ship fees to the American Unitarian Association 
and the General Conference. (See Point I.) 

2. We have agreed to join our church, by payment of 
similar fixed annual membership fees, to all 
church organizations of any kind which “may rep- 
resent something of our inclusive spirit of re- 
ligious fellowship.” (See Point IT.) 

3. We have agreed to encourage our subsidiary 
church societies to make similar connections with 
outside interchurch, interdenominational, and so- 
cial groups. (See Point ITI.) 

4. We have agreed to change our corporate name 
as a church, as one year ago we changed our popu- 
lar name. Our corporate name is now the “Sec- 
ond Congregational Unitarian Church.” We are 
now engaged in taking the necessary legal steps 
to change this to “The Community Church (Sec- 
ond Congregational Unitarian Church) of the 
City of New York.” It is further agreed that in 
all public usage this corporate name shall appear 


‘ 
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as “The Community Church of New York.” (See 
Point IV.) 

5. We have agreed to remove our church newspaper 
advertising from the Unitarian classification and 
place it in a separate and more inclusive classifi- 
cation of its own. (See Point V.) 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the Com- 
munity Church of New York is taking no backward 
steps. It is moving steadily and surely, by the step- 
by-step process of advance, toward the attainment of 
its fixed purpose to become an institution representa- 
tive of a wholly new and revolutionary type of applied 
religion. We regret that the “Declaration,” carefully 
worded to give due recognition to the Unitarianism 
which we love and reverence, should have given any 
suggestion of reversion. 

JoHN Haynes HoLMEs. 
JOHN HerMAN RANDALL. 

New York, N.Y. 

With all due respect and patience, THe Recisrer is 
bound to say the foregoing letter is disingenuous. That 
is really a kind word for it. It is as different from 
the Declaration of which it pretends to be an exposi- 
tion as an affirmation of progress in gratitude and 
constancy is different from an avowal of separation 
and forgetting. In the five points of the Declaration 
there are only evidences of good-feeling and pledges 
of support to the Unitarian Church. From the Uni- 
tarian Church, says the Declaration gratefully, “the 
Community Church draws the freedom which it is now 
enjoying and utilizing.” Further, “it loves the mother 
from which it has sprung, and would express loyalty 
to the spirit of faith with which she has endowed this 
and other churches.” We find this filial spirit run- 
ning graciously through the Declaration. Tur Rxets- 
TER expressed its gladness about it. But now in the 
letter the tone and content are both changed, and the 
renunciation—in spirit, at least—of the pledge of 
loyalty is unequivocal. : 

We cannot go into great detail. Our readers will 
do well to contrast the two outgivings. The Declara- 
tion was published June 3. The assumption at the 
heart of the letter above is that the Community Church 
is an evolving Unitarian church; and that it is the 


only Unitarian church which has evolved,—the only 


one, it would seem, which can evolve. 

Isn’t the whole business rather neatly disclosed in 
the letter, where it is stated, “We have agreed .. . to 
outlaw all public appeals and offerings for strictly 
Unitarian organizations,” etc.; but in the Declaration 
it is stated, “We grant from the treasury of the church 
by annual appropriation of the board of trustees, an- 
nual membership dues to the American Unitarian Agsso- 
ciation,” ete.; “each grant to be augmented by such 
gifts as individuals may wish to add.” 

Tur Reetsrer asserts there isn’t a single thing the 
Community Church does or may do, if it be truly free, 
religious, ethical, and social, which is other than Uni- 
tarian. The more it spreads its wings, the more we 
rejoice to watch its flight. And we do not intend to 
let anybody get away with a false definition of Uni- 
tarianism. 

The “return” is an “advance.” 


To Mr. Flower and the Bolton Association 


To the Editor of Tur CuristTIAN REGISTER :— 

With an interest that was half serious, half humor- 
ous, I read the elaborate criticism of Rey. J. Cyril 
lower of my interview with Roger W. Babson. Mr. 
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Flower was speaking for the Ministers’ Association of + 
Bolton, England. The criticism was a thoughtful one. 
Its chief value was the light it distributed on the 
traditional ministerial mind, which still finds it 
troublesome to conscience to accept progressive busi- 
ness methods in the sanctuary. | 

In the first place, may I say to Mr. Flower and the 
Bolton Association, Mr. Babson did not ask for that 
interview. He granted it on our request, and the only 
hour he had for us was that hurried hour on the train. 
Please do not think he was seeking publicity for his 
ideas. At the outset Mr. Babson declared that he was 
not'a theologian; he did not at that time, nor has he 
at any time, so far as I know, laid claim to being “a 
fully qualified expert in the matter of human souls.” 
Though, as a matter of fact, he did say more in that 
hour fYelative to the use of common-sense methods in 
religious procedure than some ministers ever say. 

Mr. Flower intimates that Mr. Babson’s motives in 
suggesting business methods to be applied to religion 
are the motives of a business man seeking to extend 
his commercial influence. If he were better acquainted 
with Mr. Babson’s character, the wholesome influence 
of it in the life of his associates, and his earnest ef- 
fort to put the fear of God into the world of business, 
which Heaven knows is a difficult task, he would at 
once reverse his opinion. 

Mr. Flower, you say that religion is a spiritual un- 
dertaking, not a business undertaking, and you speak 
the truth. It is not a business undertaking, and be- 
‘ause it is not a business undertaking, the Protestant 
forces confront collapse and extinction. I do not know 
how many ecclesiastical divisions you have in England. 
Here in America we have upward of two hundred 
which present the incredible evidence of a determina- 
tion to stand or fall as individual entities. Unless 
heroic business methods are adopted, this spiritual 
undertaking is not likely to outlive the generation. 

Can you secure in England the men you want to 
serve on your parish committees? We cannot in 
America. We have to take what we can get, and our 
churches suffer in consequence. When a man with the 
vision, qualifications, and readiness of Mr. Babson 
comes along and offers to help us, the least we can do 
is to give him a welcome and an honest hearing. 

I am glad you offered this criticism, because it has 


-introduced the old unwillingness to allow a material 


interpretation to a spiritual task. Year in and year 
out, generation in and generation out, we insist that 
the church is an affair apart from the world, and that 
God will care for his own. It is a pitiful excuse for 
indolence. If we ministers had a fraction of the vision 
and energy of men like Mr. Babson and his associates, 
the church would lead the community and cease to be 
merely tolerated by the community. Open your eyes, 
Mr. Flower, and you ministers of the Bolton Confer- 
ence; look out over the Protestant world and assemble 
the facts,—of diminishing congregations, ministers on 
starvation wages, abandoned churches. 

In conclusion, fellow-ministers* of the Bolton Con- 
ference, our difference is seeming, not real. We may 
differ on technical terms and methods; we aré agreed 
on the much more important fundamental principles 
of our unequalled gospel. You need not accept Mr. 
Babson’s suggestions,—conditions which prevail in 
your localities may lead you to reject them; but let us 
not forget that we are joined in an inspiring common 
task than which there is none more worthy to com-. | 
mand our devotion—the making of our communities 
into communities wherein shall prevail the spirit of 
Christian service. Epwarp H. Corron, 
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The God of Battles Calls Americans 


Ts it not high time to get outside our own country and 
make conquests with Jehovah? 


—Junn 17 1920] 


EDWARD HOLTON JAMES 


Private, United States Army 


Eprror’s Note 

Here is an arresting idea put in clean-cut, clinch- 
ing English by a@ man who would practise what he 
preaches. Mr. James, or Private James, is a soldier 
in the common sense of the trench and camp; and 
he is a soldier in the uncommon sense of—well, the 
answer is in his article. He has been a prisoner in 
Germany. He is a student of religion, especially that 
of the Bible. He is a zealot for a great spiritual prop- 
osition, and he keeps his idea in his mind and heart 
in surroundings least propitious, most people would 
say, for the ideas fulfilment, that is, from a worldly 
standpoint. He knows history well enough to show 
how power comes out of religion. The principal news- 
papers recently printed a letter from him proposing 
that volunteers be accepted for an army to go to 
Armenia. The kind of army he meant ts revealed in 
the following contribution. The service such an army 
might perform is obvious. All in all, there runs 
through his earnest and searching plea a passion for 
a world order such as every religious man or woman 
prays for without ceasing. 


¢ REPARE YE THE WAY of the Lord, make his 
Pp paths straight.”. These words, which were 

spoken on the banks of the Jordan nineteen 
centuries ago, apply to America to-day. In times 
past God has raised up men and nations to prepare 
his way, and what God has done in the past he will 
do now. We are standing at a dividing-point in the 
history of our nation. The balance of power has shifted 
from Europe to America. We can never go back to 
the position we were in before the late war. Before 
we take a step ahead, we should look back and see 
history not over a short time but over a long time, 
not over one or two hundred years but over thou- 
sands of years. 

The history of God’s law, as we have it in the Bible, 
determines the history of America. 

“Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle 
shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
That sounds logical and that applies to America also. 
If God has a law, undoubtedly he means it to be 
fulfilled, and if the principle contained in the Bible 
is true, God raises up men or nations to fulfil his 
_ law. He raises up men or nations to take the leader- 

ship. Leadership has been handed down from one 
Es hand to another since Abraham, and the Bible states 
that it was done by divine appointment. 

Joshua drove out seven nations from Canaan by 
the sword. Why? Because the Lord had told Moses 
that Joshua should do this. The Lord had a message 
to deliver to the world through Israel, and that being 
so, a place had to be made for Israel to live in. Joshua 
fought and conquered because God wanted the children 
of Israel to have that land. The Lord sees the future. 
Man does not see the future, but he can understand 
the past. 

From Abraham to the birth of Christ, God raised 
: up Israel as a nation through whom God could deliver 
= his message to the world. From the birth of Christ 
~ down to the present day God raised up the Church 
through which to deliver his law to the world. 

If God had a message to deliver to the world through 
el, and if later God had a message to deliver to the 
ld "through Jesus, Peter, and Paul, who knows but 
at Sag may have a “message to deliver to the world 
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now? Who knows but that the process which has 
gone on in the past may not go on in the future? 

In many towns of New England there still stand 
old churches in which our Puritan forefathers wor- 
shipped. In times past they were crowded with people. 
To-day they are empty. The blinds are unpainted and 
the doors are locked. Let us in imagination unlock 
the door, go in and be alone with God and the spirits 
of our forefathers. From that point, let us trace back 
the history of the Church to the beginning. We come 
first to the separation from England. Pushing on back 
we come to the separation from the Papacy in the time 
of Luther. Back of that we come to the Gothic 
period, when the Catholic Church was in her glory. 
From Gothic cathedral to Roman basilica we trace the 
path backward till we come to. the Catacombs, and 
beyopd the Catacombs we come to the time when Peter 
and Paul were in Rome. They could not spread 
Christianity by staying in Jerusalem, so they came 
to Rome, and they hoped that in a short time the gospel 
of the Galilean would be accepted by the whole human 
race. Jesus had said to them, “Go and tell all peoples.” 

At the end of the first century the eastern end of 
the Roman Empire had been won over. By the end 
of the fourth century all peoples, practically speaking, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean had become 
Christian. From the fifth century to the ninth Ger- 
many was won over. From the ninth to the twelfth, 
the Poles, Scandinavians, and Slavic peoples were 
gained. From the twelfth to the fourteenth, the peoples 
of Lithuania, Moldavia, and Valachia were converted. 
The final act was the conversion of the Grand Duke 
of Lithuania in 1386. 

All that had been the work of the Church before 
the Reformation. Since that time no further peoples 
have been converted en bloc. The spread of Christianity 
has practically stopped at that point. Christianity 
has’ remained in Europe, with the exception of the 
Armenians, Syrians, and some other small Asiatic 
groups that came into immediate contact with the 
teaching of the Apostles. 

Will it go farther? Will it ever go farther? 

If it is the duty of America to spread God’s law, 
we cannot do it by staying inside America, any more 
than Peter and Paul could spread God’s law by staying 
in Jerusalem. 

Nineteen hundred years ago Peter and Paul were 
standing in Rome, and they looked to the gaining of the 
whole world to the gospel of the Galilean. After 
nineteen centuries that gospel has been received by one- 
fourth of the human race. One-fourth of the work has 
been done. Who-is going to do the other three-fourths? 

Is there anything that an army can do in this coun- 
try except carry on war? The good soldier will find 
He will not be idle in 
time of peace. He will not wait for somebody else to 
find something for him to do. It is here that leader- 
ship comes in. The people are like sheep, but if a man 
comes who originates and invents, the people will fol- 
low him. Congress can establish schools to educate 
officers, but Congress cannot establish schools to edu- 
cate leaders. What we need is the soldier who is a 
leader. What we need is an army, not only of men 
dressed in uniform, but an army of men and women 
who are spiritually-minded, to see that the work begun 
by Peter and Paul in Rome is not abandoned at this 
point. 

Up to a recent date, the Church of the Holy Nativity 
in Bethlehem, the Temple in Jerusalem, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem were policed by 
Mohammedan soldiers carrying guns, and we, the 
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greatest material power in the world, allowed that to 
go on, saying all the time that we believed in God and 
in Christ. 

We have allowed Christian Armenians and Christian 
Syrians to be massacred before our eyes, all the time 
saying that we believe in God and Christ. 

Not only are we not continuing the conversion of 
whole peoples to Christianity as it was done prior to 
the fourteenth century, but we are allowing those who 
have been conyerted to be killed off.. 

A league of Christians might do more to carry on 
what Peter and Paul began than a league of nations. 

But such a league must be made up of men and 
women who are soldiers for an idea—women as well 
as men, for women have the same spiritual power as 
men. Women have been the relief-workers,—women 
everywhere—close up behind the front, at the ballot- 
box, in the canteen, in the hospital, helping the Ar- 
menians, the Belgians, the Czecho-Slovaks. 

The army in khaki is only a nucleus inside of that 
greater army. 

Since the day when America was founded she has 
stood for principle. Her name has been an encourage- 
ment to oppressed peoples. Her name has been their 
gleam of hope. Peoples in the whole world are gravi- 
tating toward us. People who affirm a common or 
universal principle are bound together and act together. 
States which are not interested in seeing an American 
world order established will not help other peoples 
to gravitate to us. Neither did Claudius and Nero 
help Peter and Paul to carry on their propaganda. 
Life is a battle. Jehovah is a God of battles. They who 
think that the time will come when life will cease 
to be a battle do not understand history. When Je- 
hovah, the Lord of hosts, no longer needs an army, he 
will tell us so. There are two different kinds of war 
and there are two different kinds of soldiers. There 
are soldiers in the worldly sense and there are soldiers 
in the spiritual sense. There is one kind of war that 
carries men away from God and there is another kind 
of war which carries men closer to God. 

We are perplexed and uncertain at the present time 
as to which way we shall go as a nation. Let us un- 
lock the doors of the old churches which have been 
abandoned; let us go in and there let us ask for divine 
guidance. Are we reading the Bible? Are we study- 
ing it and pondering over it? How much time in the 
day do we give to the Bible? Does God have a message 
to deliver to the world through us, as he once had a 
message to deliver to the world through Israel, and 
as he once had a message to deliver to the world through 
the Church ? 

The average American is a religious man, and so is 
the average soldier. If God wants him to prepare a 
way for him and make his paths straight, he will do 
it. The men in the camp are asking, ‘What is there 
that we soldiers can do?” They are just like the men 
outside the camp. They wish to do something in life. 
If the soldiers do not see day by day a goal ahead of 
them, they easily become discouraged. We Americans 
do not wish to live only for the body and the things of 
the earth. The heart hungers for the higher life. We 
wish to be working day by day for an object higher 
than ourselves and which will last after we are gone. 
Pilgrims were our fathers, and pilgrims are we, groping 
to find the pathway that leads humanity not to war 
but to peace. We are heirs to spiritual principles, so 
let us protect the heirdom. Let wars come or let peace 
come, let us hew straight to the line, and let us re- 
member that the battle is not ours, but Jehovah’s. 


[June 17 1920 


Hungarian Girls Strewed Lilac Branches 
And Mr. Snow, preaching, told the eager people who 


crowded the church, of the flowers’ association 
with Abraham Lincoln’s martyrdom 


A Cablegram from the Unit 
A cablegram dated.June 6 from the Hungarian Relief 
* Commission stated that Mr. Metcalf had gone to Lon- 
don for certain supplies, and Mr. Snow and Mr. Witte 
would leave Kolozsvdr in two weeks, homeward 
bound. 


EV. SYDNEY B. SNOW, reporting on the ex- 
R periences of the three representatives of the 
Hungarian Relief mission in Transylvania, 
writes to Dr. Samuel A. Eliot as follows :— 
Ko.LozsvAR, TRANSYLVANIA, May 10, 1920. 

On Sunday, April 25, in the Unitarian church at 
Kolozsvar, the three representatives of American Uni- 
tarians, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Witte, and I, were given a 
welcome to Transylvania. The Bishop, ministers, 
and professors met us at the Unitarian College, from 
whence we marched in procession to the church. We 
marched down the broad aisle to the little group of 
pews reserved for the college faculty and ministers. 
Mr. Metcalf and I sat on the Bishop’s left, nearer the 
pulpit; Mr. Witte sat on his right; our good friends 
and interpreters, Professors Csifo and Galfi, sat at the 
ends of the pew. According to custom, we all stood for 
a moment, with heads bowed in prayer, before taking 
our places. The church was decorated with spring 
flowers,—lilacs, narcissus, and lilies of the valley. It 
was filled beyond its capacity. The college students 
were crowded out of their customary place in the 
chancel, and stood in the galleries. The crossing, 
usually a broad empty space, was filled with chairs 
and benches. Men and women were standing in the 
aisles, The normal seating capacity of the church is 
two thotisand; the newspaper next day said that the 
congregation numbered nearly three thousand people. 
Hundreds were turned away, and throughout the ser- 
vice there was a crowd of people in the street outside. 

People from all churches were present, and the Pres- 
byterian Bishop came in and took a place in our pew. 
It was a spontaneous expression of gratitude, on the 
part of the whole city, for the mission which you sent; 
it could not help being also a patriotic demonstration. 
The Roumanian political police were of course well 
represented. 

The service opened with a hymn; there was also 
music by a string quartet, and a tenor solo. The 
second minister of the Kolozsvar church, the Rev. Mr. 
Csiki, offered a prayer. He has a beautiful voice. We 
felt the spirit of the prayer though we could not under- 
stand the words. He closed with the Lord’s Prayer. 
During the singing which followed I went up into the 
pulpit, which is built in the arch of the chancel. I have 
never spoken to such a congregation; and in that great 
company more than two-thirds were men. It was an 
inspiring congregation to speak to; I soon forgot that 
most of them could not understand my words. (There 
was a respectable number present, however, who could 
understand.) It was a great experience for me, coming 
freshly from our pulpit in King’s Chapel, the oldest 
Unitarian church in the United States, to preach in 
the oldest Unitarian church in the world. I refer to 
the organization, not the fabric. The people stood 
while I read the Scripture passage,—Revelation i. 
This passage gave me my text. I closed, in accordance 
with custom, with the Lord’s Prayer and a benediction. 

After the sermon the Bishop rose in his place and 


gave his address of welcome. 
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This was translated into 
English by Professor Csifo. Mr. Metcalf responded, 
and his response was translated into Hungarian. Be- 
tween the Bishop’s address and the response a greeting 
to the Women’s Alliance was read by Miss Elizabeth 
Fangh, on behalf of the Association of Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Women. 

Here follows some further account of happenings in 
Kolozsyar, and then the report continues :— 

On April 28 we began, in accordance with your in- 
structions, our visit to the Unitarian churches of 
Transylvania. We were accompanied by Prof. Law- 
rence Galfi, Professor of New Testament in the Theo- 


logical Seminary at Kolozsvér,—a Manchester College, 


Oxford, man. Our first trip was not made to the most 
crowded Unitarian districts, but was a pilgrimage to 
Deva, where Francis David was imprisoned, with visits 


_ to seattered and sometimes isolated churches on the 


way back. At each church we conferred with minister, 
curator, and presbyters concerning its needs; the facts 
thus gathered will be the subject of a separate section 
of this report. The first section will give a narrative 
of the more picturesque features of our ‘trip,—ex- 
periences which will never be forgotten by any of us. 
The character of our reception will probably surprise 
you as it surprised us; our coming aroused special 
enthusiasm because we were the first visitors from the 
outside world since the ending of the war, and after 
months of sadness gave the people an excuse for the 
outlet of joyous emotion. We returned to Kolozsvar 
late at night on May 4, having been absent for a week. 


Over the Fields were Many Skylarks 


We left Kolozsvar at seven o’clock in the morning, 
climbing the long hill at the south of the town; the 
sun was shining brilliantly as it has ever since we 
left Paris. It is an early spring, and a warm one, in 
Transylvania. Near the top of the hill we stopped to 
cool our engine. Ploughed fields were on both sides 
of the road, and over them fluttered many skylarks; 
we could not see them against the sun, but the sky 
was filled with their songs. Our Ford camionette 
had a fresh coat of green paint. The letters “A. U. A.” 
in white were very conspicuous on windshield, sides, 
and tailboard. Most people, we found, thought they 
meant the United States of America. We flew an 
American flag on our radiator. I doubt if ever a lame 
and limping Ford, assembled from the wrecks of ten 
war-scarred. camionettes, ever attr acted as much atten- 
tion as this one. 

Thirty kilometers out of Kolozsvar we reached Tor da, 
a place of about fifteen thousand inhabitants, and a 
Unitarian centre of importance, seat of a rural dean. 
We had planned on that morning merely to call on the 
minister (making our real visit later); but the night 
before, the people had got wind of our coming, and they 
would not let us go through the town. The bells of 
three churches announced our arrival, and with the 
first strokes people streamed toward the square. They 
filled the Unitarian church to overflowing, so that it 
was decided to hold the service in the courtyard be- 
tween the church and the school. This was packed 
with more than three thousand people; boys and men 
were perched on the walls, in the trees, in the belfry 
of the school. Through a long lane in this crowd we 
marched in procession from one end of the courtyard 
to the steps of the church at the other. Here were gath- 


my ered a hundred girls in Hungarian dress; they threw 


lac branches on the ground for us to walk on, The ser- 
ci heron. 3 with the singing of Luther’s Hymn; it was 
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led by the cantor and a choir, but the whole courtyard 
rang with song. Then the minister, standing on the 
topmost step, offered prayer. He spoke of the suffer- 
ings of the Hungarians and of their hopes; most of the 
people were in tears. He then gave us a welcome to 
Torda, to which I responded. It was a moving audience 
to speak to, though very few could understand my 
words until they were interpreted. It was fitting, I 
said, that on a pilgrimage to Deva we should be de- 
tained at Torda, where Francis David made his plea 
for religious toleration, a principle which Unitarians 
everywhere have always held dear. I spoke also of the 
lilacs, whose fragrance and beauty are to an American 
associated with the martyrdom of Lincoln (“when 
lilaes first in the dooryard bloomed”). His tolerant 
spirit is needed at the end of this war, for the healing 
of the nations: and in his spirit our visit to the 
Unitarian churches of Transylvania is made, The 
service closed with the singing of the Hungarian 
National Hymn, which is permitted at religious ser- 
vices. Again my eyes were filled with tears. We pulled 
out of town in a car covered with lilacs, and were 
pelted with flowers. All cried, “Eljan!”’ 


The Story of a Trial by Real Fire 


Japanese religious ceremony attended by great crowds, and 
followed by all degrees of faith—Some 
dubious details 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


T WAS A DAY in February. Tokyo was at its 
[ eve as we walked leisurely down the hill of 

the Koji-machi-ku into the busy Kanda-Ku dis- 
trict. Crowds at the street-corners; a never-ending 
procession of electric-cars overfilled with passengers; 
newsboys hurrying along, crying out the latest edition; 
the quick passing of automobiles with now and again 
as occupants a bright bevy of youths and geisha girls; 
hammering sounds coming forth from some open shop; 
cheap bazaars before which purchasers were standing ; 
conspicuous moving-picture-show advertisements; 
charming little exhibits in front of stores; talkative 
promenaders stopping to look at the windows of fasci- 
nating lacquer or cloisonné establishments and blocking 
up the narrow sidewalk; jinricksha boys pulling their 
human loads as they grunted and called for “gangway,” 
—in short, all the evidences of a throbbing material- 
istic civilization little given to the things of the spirit, 
nor interested in religious ceremonies; and then the 
Temple of Imagwa-Koji with its medizval ceremony 
so far removed from the thought and activity of present 
every-day life. 

Could there be greater contrast? Let me tell you the 
story in detail. Walking along Jimbocho we ran into 
a group of Y. W. C. A. workers who were talking ex- 
citedly about a religious service which was soon to 
take place. ‘“Wouldn’t you like to see it?” one of them 
inquired of me. “See what?” I replied. “Why, the 
trial by fire. We’re just in time. It’s this afternoon. 
The priests are going through the flames. Any one 
else can who wants to. By that means they can find 
out whether they are good or not.” 

Following the speaker for a block we came to open 
gateways, disclosing a small yard or court in which 
was an ordinary wooden building. At the gates a motley 
array of curious children had gathered. Inside the 
court, on the uneven pavement, stood a dozen or more 
women with babes strung on their backs. Some old 
men and a miscellaneous collection of schoolboys were 
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also on hand. They stared at us with wonderment as 
we made our way to the temple steps. Standing on 
the topmost step was a polite Japanese dressed most 
correctly in buttoned frock coat. In very fair English 
he bade us enter. Following him we passed through an 
outer room where, squatting upon the matting in true 
Oriental fashion, were a number of the believers, listen- 
ing to a lay preacher, who was explaining the meaning 
of the ceremony soon to take place and the need for 
purity of heart if the participants wished to win the 
protective care of the Eternal Spirit—so at least our 
guide translated. 

Entering a smaller room in the rear we were invited 
to sit down at a long table, while various kinds of 
sweet cakes and mild yellow tea in dainty small 
bowls were served. Each of us was asked to sign 
his name in a registry, and to state his nationality. 
“Amount Contributed” was the conspicuous heading at 
the top of the page. I was surprised at the compara- 
tively large sums written by those who had already 
signed. One of the ladies in our party afterward as- 
serted that these amounts were “doctored” by altering 
sens to yens (i.e., cents to dollars). I have no way to 
prove or disprove this assertion. 


“If You are Burned, it is because of Misdeeds” 


The book signed, we left the room by another door, 
and walked along a temporarily erected elevated scaf- 
folding to a wooden platform built up against the 
street wall. Here front seats were provided. From this 
vantage-point we commanded a full view of the court- 
yard. Below were huddled the children, kept back and 
under the platform by officials. On a side platform 
were many Japanese. In the centre of the courtyard 
a bed of charcoal and wooden faggots had been made, 
perhaps twelve or fifteen feet long and five feet wide. 
The priests are particular to see that it faces due east 
and west. Crowding up as near to this as they might 
were the ordinary people, believers, non-believers, and 
spectators. A preacher came forward to the rail on 
the side platform and addressed those standing below 
in the courtyard, now and again speaking his remarks 
in our direction. A Y. M. C. A. official who under- 
stood the vernacular tried to interpret as the speaker 
proceeded with his sermon. A Christian Scientist 
would nod approval, for the burden of this sermon is 
the power of the spirit. “Nothing can hurt those who 
are pure in heart: if you are burned by the fire, it is 
because of misdeeds. In ancient times, judicial de- 
cisions were made by such trials; the wicked were re- 
vealed. To-day we adopt the jury system to reach the 
same result.” 

Hardly had he ceased speaking when the pile before 
us was set on fire. The flames leaped up rapidly, the 
heat became intense; the onlookers pressed back; the 
jam of people below was much like that at an exciting 
ball game. I held my straw hat, as protection from 
the heat, in front of my face, until the flame died down 
somewhat. It was now about five o’clock. When would 
the supreme trial take place? Every now and again 
young acolytes in white garb fanned the pile with open 
fans attached to long sticks. The wood burned faster 
and the flames mounted higher. 

Other attendants following these beat down the char- 
coal and staves with wide wooden shovels, thus spread- 
ing out the burning bed. I admired the expert way this 
was done; for apparently without design the middle 
section was made thin and of charcoal while the hotter 
burning sticks were pounded to the outside. This, per- 
haps, was not so apparent to those standing below. 
The pounding process was repeated at intervals of 
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about five minutes. At last the flame died down and 
only glowing embers were left. Now came forth two 
priests clothed in long white gowns and wearing the 
official high-peaked Shinto headgear. They stood at 
the end of the pile, facing west. Slight genuflections 
were made and signs with their fingers. They began 
intoning. Their petition was addressed to the Eternal, 
—‘‘he who dwells in the moon,” he who possesses that 
power inherent in water, “the power to drive out the 
destructive element in fire and thus make red-hot coals 
non-destructive to those who drive from their hearts 
the fire of passion and are purified by the spirit as by 
water.” The ignorant interpret this prayer as meaning 
that the god of the moon or the spirit of water drives 
out the god of fire. 

While the two priests were still petitioning, a pro- 
cession of clerics led by a venerable head priest came 
forth from the temple into the yard. These function- 


aries began slowly to march around the bed of hot. 


coals; they intoned; they made signs; they stopped. 
When they did so the same young acolytes with their 
long poles approached the fire and started it up into 
living, whirling flame: Their companions followed 
with their flat wooden shovel-boards and beat down 
the burning wood into dull red embers, making this 
time an almost imperceptible path in the middle where 
few hot charcoal ashes remained. Again the solemn 
walk around, only this time the leader was more ener- 
getic. He quickened his pace. The others did likewise, 
and at a given moment he turned and faced the bed of 
fire, shouting as he did so “Hi-hi” (pronounced hé-hé) 
and throwing out his fingers defiantly at the destruc- 
tive power. 

This exorcism, if it may be called such, was taken 
up and repeated almost to weariness by his companion 
priests. Each called out loudly, “Hi-hi! Hi-hi! Hi-hi!”’ 

The sun was beginning to sink behind the city build- 
ings. The light was growing uncertain. The pounding 
process on the hot embers seemed to have been done 
once or twice too often; the petitions appeared to be 
needlessly long, as if purposely to allow the intense 
heat to subside to a low and harmless temperature. Be 
that as it may, our mood became similar to that of the 
bystanders at Florence in the trial by fire of Savona- 
rola’s supporters, as depicted in “Romola.” Why the 
waiting? Yes; why? . 

The chief priest at last was ready for action. He 
went to the east end of the burning pile, stepped on a 
mat covered with salt placed close to the fire, and 
rubbed his bare feet in the salt. Valiantly he went 
across the glowing path followed by the lesser priests 
who, I noticed, stepped faster and a little more gin- 
gerly than the older man. 

Another flare-up of the sparks and embers, another 
pounding, a second rubbing of the feet in the salt, and 
a recrossing. Then a disappearance of the clergy, and 
the “trial” was open to all. 


Crossing the Bed of Fire with Bare Feet 


The crowd of bystanders had now its chance. All 
crowds, I suppose, are alike. Some looking on were 
actuated by religious feeling, some by curiosity, others 
ready for any adventure. Men, women, children, ven- 
tured across. Some skipped; some daintily stepped; a 
few walked with the jaunty air of bravado. There were 
mothers with babes on their backs. They wailked 
slowly; so, too, some of the older heads of families. 
All rubbed the salt on the soles of their feet and 
stopped after crossing the bed of fire to rub still more 
salt upon their feet. There was water on the paving- 


stones of the walkway. Some few persons availed — 
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of the Red Cross came to our rescue. 
any of the other cars contained the missing pieces, we 
were welcome to them. But although we had twelve 


themselves of this chance to soothe the burn, if by an 


unlucky step they were burned. Was the trial a mock- 


ery? Were the sceptics right when they said any one 
could go across with impunity? Were the embers so ar- 
ranged that bodily harm was reduced to a minimum? 
I noticed that no one on our platform after saying 
“nooh-pooh,” took off his own shoes and tried the short 
walk. I do not doubt the efficacy of the salt. If the 
soles of one’s feet are hardened, one might stand a 
good chance of passing across almost unhurt. Never- 
theless, after every deduction is made, it required more 
of the spirit of dare than most of us possess to go 
through such a trial, At the end the ceremony lacked 
dignity. The darkness enveloped the whole scene 
except for the dull glow of the fire-bed and the dim 
light from a few paper lanterns. People were struggling 
to get out upon the street. There was confusion and 
talking and an aimlessness about those who did stay. 
We ourselves had enough. We pushed with the others 
to make our way through the dense mass of beholders 
and sightseers. On our way to the hotel we asked one 
another, “Well, what did you think about it?” and 
received as reply, “Well, what did you?” 

I am trying to frame an answer to the question, 
but no answer will be satisfactory. The impression 
made varies with the beholder. “Now faith is the evi- 
dence of things hoped for,’ are the words that come to 
my mind. Those poor unlettered people who assisted 
at the fire trial were most of them actuated by faith, 
by a desire to put themselves, somehow, into relation- 
ship with a stronger higher power. And the priests— 
what of them? Did they really believe? Were they 
tricking their adherents? Was the ceremony after 
all something entirely outgrown, superstitious? It 
seems to have no place in modern Japan, but does it 
still meet an actual need of the human heart? 


Over the Carpathians in a Rickety Ford 


Suspicious Roumanian police could not understand why 
anybody should come to bring relief to an 
unheard-of church 


JOEL HASTINGS METCALF 


Hungarian Relief Commission 
KonozsvAr, TRANSYLVANIA, May 5, 1920. 


T WAS GOOD NEWS to the Unitarian Relief Com- 
| mission when Colonel Emerson, head of the Red 

Cross in Paris, told us that they could supply us 
with a Ford camionette. He dampened our enthusiasm 
a little, however, when he told us that it was not in 
very good repair. Had we known the real situation, 
T am afraid our thanks would not have been so profuse. 
As soon as the Easter holidays were over in Bukharest, 
—which was not until the following Wednesday,—we 
were told that out of a collection of twelve cars we 
could take our pick. After a cursory examination 
(“curse-ory” is the right word) we picked upon one 
which seemed less a wreck than the others and made 
note of the parts that were missing and necessary. 

In five minutes we made a list of thirty pieces that 
must be replaced and then we took a journey to the 
Ford establishment in Bukharest to buy them. Nego- 
tiations ensued in German, the upshot of which was 


that, out of the thirty parts, they could furnish us 


only seven. What should we do? Major Hartridge 
vf th He said that if 


other cars to draw from, we had great difficulty in ob- 
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taining what we wanted, and the car which finally took 
us over the Carpathians would have taken us into the 
police court in America. For three days Mr. Witte 
and I helped two grimy, perspiring Roumanians sal- 
vage the wreck. When we actually got to work upon it 
we found many more things wrong, so we christened it 
the “Heinz Wreck” because of the fifty-seven varieties 
of trouble that afflicted it. 

Late Friday afternoon we went to the Mareli Cartier 
General and got our red permits to circulate through 
Transylvania in an automobile. The next morning at 
nine, having paid our respects to Hon. Charles J. 
Vopicka, the American minister to Roumania, and 
Major Hartridge of the Red Cross, we started out for 
the country over the mountains. -For many miles our 
way north lay through a perfectly flat country much 
of which was not cultivated and what was ploughed 
and planted not doing very well. Peasants of the 
lowest type in most ragged clothing were working in 
the fields. The villages were dirty places of scattered 
houses, most of the roofs of which were thatched with 
cornstalks, which made them seem only more unkempt 
and poverty-stricken. Pigs were wallowing in the 
street, and half-naked children completed the picture. 
We bumped along for perhaps fifty miles, picking our 
way around holes in the road that were a crime to 
civilization. Then as the foot-hills were reached, the 
going improved. We took lunch at Ploesei, and after 
tinkering with the car drove to Campina, the centre 
of the Roumanian oil-fields. In some places the oil 
derricks were so thick that their bases almost touched. 
Everything was quiet, however, for most of them had 
been burned and otherwise put out of commission by 
order of the English, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the advancing German army. 

A few of the wells are now producing, and at a 
station connected with a refinery we obtained the 
cheapest gasolene that I ever bought. We got thirty 
gallons for one hundred and eight lei, which in Ameri- 
can money, on account of the low rate of exchange, is 
between six and seven cents a gallon. We knew that 
gasolene would be expensive and hard to obtain in 
Kolozsvar and so were sorry that we did not have more 
cans to fill. 

From Campina the country is hilly until you reach 
Sinaia, where it becomes mountainous. Sinaia is the 
Roumanian Saratoga and White Mountains combined. 
It has many beautiful buildings, many of them now 
closed and falling into decay. Many of them showed 
that they had been shelled or bombed during the war. 
The Queen of Roumania was spending the Easter holi- 
days there, at the time we passed through. 

From Sinaia the pass becomes most picturesque and 
the mountain scenery grand. At one moment the road 
is just beside the roaring mountain stream, at another 
you are far above, looking down into an abyss. The 
farther we got into the mountains the more evidences 
of war were found,—shattered buildings, dugouts, 
barbed wire, and entrenchments, and here and there 
a neglected graveyard. Half the crosses, now fallen, 
told in German of soldiers who had died for the Father- 
land. The small flivver climbed the mountéin pass all 
right, although occasionally we had to stop to give 
“Henry” some water. Our real troubles began when 
we started down, on the Transylvanian side. 

In a very rough place the car, which had not steered 
well from the beginning, took a sudden shoot at right 
angles, and before I could stop it, the wheels on one 
side were within two feet of a precipice. From that 
point on, whenever we struck a rough place, the car 
would try to turn around like a balky horse, for reasons 
that we could not then discover. There was nothing 
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to do but to drive on as slowly as we could, in the hope 
of reaching Brasov before dark. Farther down the 
mountain the road was smoother and less precipitous 
and we reached our first Transylvanian city at 7.30. 

From the south side, the Roumanian side, the moun- 
tains were green, with very little snow upon them. The 
apple and cherry trees were in full bloom. On this side, 
however, as we looked back, we saw the magnificent 
peaks with snow running far down the mountain sides, 
Just at the top of the pass the snow was still heaped 
in piles beside the road. 

As the next day was Sunday and the Ford was out 
of running order, there was nothing to do but to take 
a day of rest. This we did by attending the Unitarian 
church in Brasov. After the service, which started at 
eleven o’clock and lasted just forty minutes, we made 
ourselves known. About a dozen of the chief men of 
the parish came to our rooms to talk things over. Even 
there they were very cautious and more than once they 
suggested that there might be some spy in the next 
room. Our arrival caused great excitement and en- 
thusiasm, and from that point on we could hardly find 
time to work on the Ford, so insistent our Unitarian 
friends were that we should visit this place and that, 
and talk over with them the problems of their Baby- 
lonian Captivity. 


A Little Journey with the Police 


It took us nearly two days to repair the “wreck.” 
In fact the trouble with the steering gear remained 
for a long time a mystery. In the end we discovered 
that in assembling the car the “v’-shaped rod which 
extends from the transmission to the front wheels and 
holds the wheel-frame upright had been put on upside 
down. The result was, when the wheels hit an espe- 
cially bad place, the whole thing bent under like the 
feet of a double-jointed man, and gradually bent the 
rods so the trouble became worse and the car unman- 
ageable. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 20, at three o’clock, we 
were ready to continue our journey, but the police of 
Brasov did not think so. The soldier at the city limits 
was very suspicious, and he insisted that our gasolene 
tanks were filled with wine and that we had altogether 
too many clothes in our valise for these hard times. 
Our red-colored pass also was closely scrutinized, and 
then he had an inspiration that confirmed all his sus- 
picions. It was true that our military pass said that 
we could circulate for three months in an automobile. 
But this automobile had no number on it. We pointed 
out that it had “A. U. A.” painted on it in four places 
and we represented the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It would not do. We must go to police headquar- 
ters. It took us about an hour and a half to convince 
the police that we were neither Bolsheviks nor political 
propagandists. Mr. Witte used all his German and I 
all my French in vain. We had to wait an hour until 
they found some one who could speak English and ex- 
plain what kind of foolishness it was to have men come 
from America to visit and give relief to a church they 
never heard of before. They wanted to be very sure 
that the rélief we were trying to bring was not relief 
from the Roumanian rule. 

Then and there we determined that that should never 
happen again, so as soon as we were free we took. out 
our passes and printed in them that we were to be 


allowed to circulate freely through Transylvania in ° 


“the automobile A. U. A.” It is not complimentary 
to the American Unitarian Association. I remember 
a photograph I once saw of a wrecked Alaskan steamer. 
Some pushing advertiser had printed on it in large 
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letters, “Drink ’s Whiskey.” Then some temper- 
ance reformers came along and added the words, “1 did 
and I am a wreck.” We have painted on our car in 
large letters “A. U. A.” and on our passes we have 
written it, but—it is a wreck. 
When we finally escaped from the clutches of the 
police, the afternoon was nearly gone, and after a 
couple of hours’ run, with a storm threatening us, we 
thought best to stop and spend the night at the Saxon 
village of Sarkany. It is a town of ten thousand in- 
habitants. Nine hundred of them are human beings, 
and the rest are cows, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, and pigs. 
The landlord of our hotel (which has one room for 
guests) told us that during the war the Roumanians 
of surrounding towns plundered them of everything 
they possessed. Even their furniture and stoves were 
taken, and not a living thing was left. But you would 
never know it now. They have great herds of all kinds 
of animals, including the grotesque buffalo, which gives 
richer milk than the cow and is a stronger work animal. 
I never saw a country, not even the great plains of 
America, with such numbers and variety of live-stock. 
We saw many herds of buffaloes of at least a thousand 
head. Herds of pigs running into the hundreds were 
not uncommon, not to mention the countless cattle and 
sheep. Meat should be cheap in Transylvania, and it is, 


It seems strange to find villages whose inhabitants ~ 


consist exclusively of first one race and then another, 
Saxons, Hungarians, Szklers, Roumanians. And with 
a little experience we were able to tell by the character 
of the towns to what race they belonged. It seems still 
stranger to think that these races have lived here for 
eight hundred or a thousand years without losing their 
racial identity or intermingling in any way. There is 
no melting-pot in this part of Europe, and that fact, 
because it implies such intense race hatred, seems to 
make any settled peace impossible. 


Like a Royal Welcome from Everybody 


We started from Sarkany at 6.30 in the morning, 
after a breakfast of a cup of milk and some sour bread, 
to complete our journey to Kolozsvar. The drive was 
about two hundred miles in a country naturally beau- 
tiful, the attractiveness of which was heightened by 
the full-blown spring. There is great variety to the 
landscape. Sometimes we drove through broad flat 
river-valleys covered with cattle. Peasants were put- 
ting in their crops with horses, buffaloes, and oxen. 
Snow-peaks of the Carpathians, visible for a hundred 
miles, formed a natural geographic barrier, which one 
would suppose imperialism would respect—except that 
it respects nothing. At times we were in hilly country 
where wheat and corn gave place to vineyards. Some 
of the hills are wooded and some of them entirely given 
over to pasturage, In places the deforestation has pro- 
duced many landslides. 

Thus the day was spent in a country of great variety 
and it was- very rarely that we were not in sight of 
some snow-capped peak of the Carpathians. About 
seven o’clock in the evening we arrived at Kolozsvar, 
and when we found our Unitarian friends we received 
a royal welcome, 

Happy are the feet that in these beautiful mountains 
bring good tidings from across the sea. Our welcome 
has been one continuous ovation such as can only come 
to a popular king. Our Unitarian brethren are doing 
everything they can for us as ambassadors of the people 
across the sea. Nobility is entertaining us, and bishops 
of all churches, even the Catholic, are doing us honor. 
We are most grateful that we have been made the mes- 
sengers in this noble Christian work, 


¥ 
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True Meaning of “the Coming Crisis” 
The Interchurch leaders’ confession of division among relig- 
tous forces in this country prompts a further inquiry 


EARL C. DAVIS 


“WNTERCHURCH LEADERS See a Coming Crisis” 
is the title of the most interesting article that has 
appeared in Tur RecisTer in many moons. But 

the prophecy of a “division of the Protestant world into 

Liberals and Reactionaries” is not the entire case. The 

late George Burman Foster, in that great book “The 

Finality of the Christian Religion,” said on the deeper 

meaning of this issue :— 

. not the scientific interest merely, but the religious 
and moral most of all, have demolished the principle of 
absolutism of Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy, and a 
further development of religion is the order of the day. 
Demolished, did I say? The tree seems full fruited. 
Zeitgeist is a mighty support. Force, not ideals, is god, 
and force tends to absolutism. Absolutism in business, 
which is mammonism; in government, which is mili- 
tarism,—this repression of individuality, this faith in force, 
this wrfaith in ideals, is an expression in another form 
of the orthodoxies which build on some sort of institu- 
tional infallibility; and the former reinforce the latter. 
There is an attraction and fascination on the part of each 
for the other. Thus the outlook for absolutism seems 
favorable. Moreover, the positivism of science without 
philosophy, i.e., naturalism, plays into the hands of this 
other positivism of external authority. 


Nevertheless, I do not believe in the triumph of any of 
those absolutisms. The victory is not with the strong, 
not with force, but with ideals. 


Here is the statement of the issue of which the com- 
ing crisis in Protestantism is a manifestation. The 
issue runs through every institution and value of mod- 
ern life. No person, institution, or doctrine can escape 
the remorseless pressure. On the one hand there is the 
principle of orthodoxy, of some kind of external author- 
ity and institutional jnfallibility that forces.its will 
on the minority, on the individual, and compels con- 
formity. All forces in society (industrial, political, 
social, educational, or religious) that believe in this 
principle of absolutism have a common interest. The 
man who believes in forcing a religious conformity 
joins hands with the man who believes in forcing a 
political or industrial conformity. Each has an attrac- 
tion and a fascination for the other. 

They have had their fling in the past. The results 
are manifest. Their toll in our modern world has been 
tragically exacting. But now they have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. Their kingdom is 
divided. A new order is rising on the ruins. They 
plunged us into war. They destroyed the chances of 
peace. They divided nation against nation, class 
against class. Now they threaten to plunge us into 
still greater travail. But they have been discredited, 
even if they are still in the field. Professor Foster’s 
assertion is true, that “victory is not with force.” 

But what may be said for “ideals”? Beneath the 
‘surface of things a realignment is taking place of men 
‘on this fundamental issue. It is operating in religion, 
in politics, in industry, in philosophy, in science, in 
social standards. Over against the faith in external 
authority and infallibility, great or small, backed by 


force and coercion, there is developing with astonish- 


ing rapidity a faith in a realistic truth, determined and 
applied by the democratic method of freedom and fel- 


_ lowship. In industry, there is developing a faith in 
ipity- -operation, democratic management, democratic own- 


Over against the faith in armies and navies, 
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constabularies, and Cossacks as the source of power in 
domestic and international politics, there is developing 
a faith in the principles of justice, candor, and human 
values. This faith is growing, and one day will arrive. 
Over against creed, dogma, and meaningless ritual in 
religion, there is developing a faith in the integrity of 
man, of the universe, the integrity of God. 

It has been said that the stream of modern thought 
has been running in two channels,—the right channel 
of idealism, and the left channel of materialism. The 
former has ‘been interested primarily in the philosoph- 
ical and spiritual approach to the problems of life. 
The latter has been interested in the scientific and 
materialistic approach. These two channels are com- 
ing together. The idealist is learning the claims of the 
realist, and the realist is learning the claims of the 
idealist. Both are learning to compare, relate, and ex- 
change the results of research, observation, and ex- 
perience. The idealist is coming to see that. the ideal 
is not a spiritual value to be imposed upon reality ; 
the ideal is to be discovered and developed in reality. 
The materialist is coming to see that the ideal that 
grows out of reality is as valid, has as good standing 
in this universe, as the chemical elements. So the two 
channels of modern thought are merging into one 
stream. The ideal that develops in reality is the valid 
ideal. Against such, force cannot and never will 
prevail. 

“Religion without supernaturalism, and science with- 
out naturalism” is the thesis of Professor Foster’s book. 
It is the growing idea in modern development. 

How rapidly the reunited current of modern life is 
entering into the spirit, the thought, and the action of 
the times is open to observation. It is working irre- 
sistibly in the field of industry ; ; and in politics, while 
it has not registered, it is accumulating wisdom and 
energy. It is working in the field of education, in the 
field of religion, casting off dead values, reasserting the 
claims of moral leadership, substituting reality for pre- 
tensions, and re-establishing the full man in the modern 
world. 

wm wm & 


Whether one works from the point of view of 
industry, or politics, or religion, one finds that one has 
a natural attraction and fascination for all others 
working for the new order that is developing out of the 
ruins of the past. They mix, interchange values, 
understand one another. They belong together. This 
fellowship runs through all classes, all orders of 
society. It undercuts all creeds and ecclesiastical 
parties. It leaps the boundaries of narrow national- 
ism. It smiles at the bigotry of the sectarian, at the 
fears and snobbishness of the cults of privilege, the 
cheap reactionism that masquerades under the ever 
of patriotism. 

The Unitarian movement, and fellowship in so far 
as it has held to the task handed down by the great 
leaders, is flesh and blood, body and soul, of this great 
new world, Our great ones have made great contribu- 
tions to this development, and we have avery definite 
contribution to make to it. We have learned that high 
moral and spiritual standards may be maintained in 
freedom and fellowship, that men and women may 
achieve noble character without coercion, that free 
interchange of ideas conserves and promotes truth, that 
a religious fellowship may survive and increase without 
dogma or bishop, that behind us there is a great human 
tradition that is for the enrichment and nourishment 
of the intellectual and moral values of life. 
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Mr. Cooke Defends His Book 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


In his review of my book on The Social 
Evolution of Religion, in THr CHRISTIAN 
Recister of May 20, Dr. George R. Dodson 
has done me a grave injustice. He has 
not correctly defined my point of view, and 
he has permitted his metaphysical theories 
to bias his judgment. He not only does 
not state my point of view; his criticism 
does not indicate that he has read any- 
thing more than the first and last chapters 
of my book. He approves of my position 
as stated in the first chapter, but fails to 
recognize the fact that all eugenists accept 
Galton’s assertion that nature is more im- 
portant than nurture, a position quite in- 
compatible with the conclusion that social 
heredity determines civilization rather 
than congenital heredity. What Dr. Dod- 
son says on the subject of charities is 
quite irrelevant to anything contained in 
my book. 

Again, Dr. Dodson entirely misrepre- 
sents my position in regard to the ex- 
istence and nature of God. I quite agree 
with the recent statement of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, that its members do 
not wish for ministers “entangled in the 
cobwebs of theology.” I am convinced 
that Dr. Dodson is not only entangled in 
that kind of cobweb, but to an even 
greater extent in those of metaphysics. 
The result is that he believes in a God 
who is an abstraction, and without real 
meaning for human beings in the life of 
to-day. 

I differ from Dr. Dodson because I be- 
lieve that God expresses himself through 
the developing life of humanity, as well as 
through great men. To me the real ex- 
pression of God is to be found in the eyo- 
lution of humanity, in its progress through 
the ages. The old Hebrews regarded their 
nation as a peculiar people because God 
manifested himself to them in their na- 
tional existence. He spoke, as they 
thought, not only to Moses and Isaiah, 
but to the people as a whole, to them in 
their collective life. The Roman Catholic 
Church has always maintained that God 
(or Christ) speaks through that church 
to mankind. It says that Christ continues 
to speak in the institutional life of that 
great religious corporation, and that God 
even to-day reveals himself in and through 
it. his idea that God finds manifestation 
in the collective life, not of a small na- 
tion or of a great church, but in the whole 
life of humanity, is what I have tried to 
say in my book. 

The whole of the history of religion, 
from its lowest to its highest phases, has 
never been interpreted in the terms of 
sociology, though various manifestations 
of its life have been so defined. Thirty- 
five years ago, in 1885, I began the definite 
study of social causes, with a view to 
finding an adequate explanation of certain 
social phenomena That study led me into 
an inquiry into the action of social 
processes. I came soon to recognize that 
here was to be found the explanation of 
many, if not all, phases of religious eyo- 
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lution. Sociology (including in that 
science psychology, ethnology, and an- 
thropology), afforded me an explanation 
of religion I had not found elsewhere. 
Here we have religion defined in terms of 
life and experience. 

Sociology makes it very plain that re- 
ligion has been universal, that it has been 
intimately connected with all phases of 
man’s social evolution, that no people has 
been brutish enough to be without it, even 
though it may have been known sometimes 
as magic and superstition, and that it has 
changed and grown with man’s changing 
social and political evolution. In the ages 
of autocratic and imperialistic govern- 
ment religion has been dogmatic and God 
has been regarded as transcendent, an im- 
perial power in heaven, ruling the world 
by his fiat. As governments have become 
more democratic religion has become tol- 
erant, and God is defined as immanent in 
the whole of the universe. 

The God accepted in early New England 
was an imperial autocrat, transcendent 
and dictatorial, because the government 
men then lived under was kingly and 
tyrannical. As New England came to ac- 
cept democratic ideas as the Revolution 
approached we find such men as Jonathan 
Mayhew carrying over the democratic 
spirit into religion. He was followed by 
Channing and Parker, democrats both in 
the most pronounced meaning of the word. 
Why have not all democrats in politics 
become democrats in religion? In a 
measure they have done so, except where 
autocracy and imperialism have left them 
faithful to the old traditions. This incon- 
sistency between the two forms of life- 
expression is causing a not inconsiderable 
part of the distrust of theology manifest- 
ing itself at the present time, as I have 
pointed out in my book. As the world 
becomes more and more truly democrati¢e 
religion responds, albeit slowly in many 
instances, to this great trend in human 
evolution. 

I reject Dr. Dodson’s metaphysics in the 
interpretation of the nature of God, just 
as an increasing number of the thinking 
men and women of to-day reject them. 
When he pleads for God as “Our Father,” 
had he been familiar with those develop- 
ments of social theory which have suc- 
ceeded each other in the evolution of man- 
kind, he would have recognized that this 
conception of God rests on a theory of the 
family and society which is now being 
largely outgrown. Why did early Chris- 
tianity describe God as a Father? Be- 
cause in the whole ancient world the 
theory was accepted that the child has 
its origin in the father only, that the 
father is the dominating head of the fam- 
ily, and that the king ruled because he 
was born of a god, by right divine. Why 
not call God Mother, as was the habit of 
Theodore Parker? ‘To-day it would more 
definitely express the idea of God’s love, 
mercy, sympathy, and forgiving spirit. 
With the great changes now taking place 
in the family and in the position of 
woman, is it not possible that in the future 
it may become more and more natural to 
speak of God in motherly terms? In fact, 
the newer conceptions of God, in calling 
him Father, express quite as much of 
what is distinctly motherly as of what is 
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prenouncedly fatherly. ‘The older theolo- 
gians, on the other hand, retain the auto- 
cratic and patriarchal ideas in regard to 
the nature of God. Does not Dr. Dodson 
agree with them? 

Is God a patriarch, a Moses or a Manu, 
sitting in heaven, and ordering the affairs 
of mankind as an old sheikh in his tent? 
Some of us have outgrown that idea, 
though Dr. Dodson appears not to haye 
done so. Perhaps no word better de- 
scribes God than ‘Father’; and yet how 
completely must we get rid of the old con- 
ception of the father, which was in yogue 
in the early ages of Christianity, in order 
to accept it to-day! A vast social change 
has gone on since that word came into use 
in describing the Deity; and it is that 
change which I have attempted to describe 
in my book. Without a knowledge of that 
change and its causes much of theology 
is without any adequate explanation. We 


must know the processes at work in the 


evolution of society in order to compre- 
hend the growth-processes- which have 
taken place in the history of religion. 
Dr. Dodson’s interpretation of my book 
is not the only one which has been pre- 
sented. In Unity for May 13, Prof. Fred- 
erick Starr of the University of Chicago, 
one of the leading anthropologists of the 
country, says that “the term religion and 
the evolution which he studies is traced 
with remarkable skill and much original- 
ity and independence of thought.” His 
closing word is: “Mr. Cooke’s book is a 
conscientious and serious development of 
important ideas and deserves a wide and 
thoughtful reading.” 
GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RuGisTER :— 


After reading Mr. Cooke’s book I was 
tempted to return it without comment, be- 
ing reluctant to say what ought to be said. 
I then went over it again and with good- 
will to him pointed out the confusion of 
this thought on a matter of vital impor- 
tance. When the implications of his main 
position are brought out, he quotes from 
the book to show that he has been mis- 
represented. ‘That is one of the difficul- 
ties. When a writer makes several con- 
flicting statements and you call his atten- 
tion to one of them, he can easily reply 
by showing that he has elsewhere said 
something else. 

Clearness on these questions to-day is 
not of academic importance merely, but it 
is matter of life or death for our churches. 
As I write, the mail brings a statement 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League of the 
principles of their faith. Two of these are 
as follows :— 

“We worship the living God, our Father 
and our Friend. We pray for help to 
worship God sincerely, and to serve our 
brothers faithfully.” 

These honest men mean by the word 
“God” something objective. God to them 
is the God of the Twenty-third Psalm, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the teaching of Jesus. 
They know, of course, that God is in 
humanity and in the world’s life, but they 
do not dream of identifying him with 
nature or humanity, as Mr. Cooke seems 
to do. When you point out to him that 
religious men accept the doctrine of the 
immanence of God, but that they also 
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think of God as over and above humanity 
and as coming into our finite lives,. he 
replies that this is an abstraction. Yet 
it is obvious that a purely immanental 
view, which equates God with humanity, 
leaves us with nothing higher than human- 
ity to worship.. Now Comte and his fol- 
lowers tried to establish the worship of 
humanity, but without success. We can- 
not worship either ourselves or other 
people. 

Mr. Cooke is perfectly free to hold this 
position. It involves no dishonor. I only 
insist that he and we shall be perfectly 
clear about it. It is also honorable for 
a minister fo hold, as some do to-day, that 
God is a concept in the mind, and nothing 
more. But if he holds this view, he ought 
to state his position without camouflage. 
He should say to the laymen: “You are 
wrong in your faith. God is nothing ob- 
jective. He is merely an idea in the mind. 
He does not exist, although for pragmatic 
purposes it is well for you to act as if he 
did.” At least he should not resent hay- 
ing his position made plain. 

From all this it must be clear that these 
questions cannot be avoided. To attempt 
to do so is like saying, “We will drive 
faster but refuse to consider where we 
In other words, theology can- 
not be ignored or escaped, since it is noth- 
ing but the result of man’s effort to think 
clearly and speak rationally and helpfully 
about God. ‘The only way to get rid of 
it is to avoid all consideration of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Cooke is, therefore, not helpful 
in pouring forth his scorn upon theologians 
and then writing scores of pages about 
God. If seeking to be clear and to hold 
rational discourse about divine things 
makes theologians of others, what do ef- 
forts of precisely the same kind make of 
Mr. Cooke? How can he denounce meta- 
physicians and then proceed to show that 
“there is no spiritual universe within the 
material universe.’ ‘What is the differ- 
ence except that he settles these theologi- 
cal and metaphysical questions dogmat- 
ically and resents criticisms, while the 
others give and take and seek through dis- 
cussion to bring the truth to light? 

GEORGE R. Dopson. 


The Russian People 

LeTrers or ANTON CHEKHOV TO HIS FAMILY 
AND FRIENDS, WITH BIOGRAPHICAL SKBTCH. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $8. 

Chekhov as a letter-writer will rank 
with Robert Louis Stevenson. He writes 
under similar conditions, too, for he also 
was a victim of tuberculosis. But he is 
far more spontaneous than Stevenson. He 
lacks Stevenson’s literary self-conscious- 
ness. ‘These letters do not smell of the 
lamp. There is no trace in them of the 
polishing of sentences or the making of 
fine phrases. But there is the same fine 
courage in facing the inevitable, the same 
flashing wit, the same masterly power 
of describing a landscape, an adventure, 
a striking type of man or woman. AI- 
though the latest letter included in this 
volume is dated in the early nineties, 
yet the picture they give of Russian char- 
acter and Russian life has its bearing on 

what is happening in Russia to-day. In 
__ these letters you are made to compre- 
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hend the rigidity of inherited circum- , 


stance and the volatility of racial tem- 
perament which contributed so largely 
to the Russian collapse; and at the same 
time you are made to comprehend the 
wonderful adaptability and resourceful- 
ness which in two generations could pro- 
duce from an apparently dull and brutal 
peasant stock the flowering of such a 
genius as Chekhoy.- In that resourceful- 
ness and adaptability is the hope of a 
recovery of balance and an apprehen- 
sion of opportunity which may confound 
the detractors of the Russian people, and 
make the Russia of to-morrow one of 
the great nations of a regenerated world. 


Extremely Careful 

WitH THE Wits. By Paul Elmer More. 
Shelburne Essays. Tenth Series. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2. 

Mr. More’s qualifications as a literary 
critic are too well known to need reitera- 
tion. He has a unique gift for writing a 
book review in the form of a finished lit- 
erary essay. To all lovers of literature 
his volumes of Shelburne Hssays have 
come to be prized possessions. His latest 
collection of essays is almost as much a 
history of English wit and satire in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as it 
is a careful treatment of the authors 
whose names he places at the head of his 
successive chapters. Mr. More’s criticism 
is always discriminating, albeit often pat- 
ronizing and unpleasantly supercilious. 
His judgments are measured with extreme 
care, so much so, that, in the present in- 
stance, what he is pleased to call “my 
little lamp of criticism’? sometimes gives 
but little light. Truth is lost in the arti- 
fice of its presentation. Exceptionally 
free from this weakness are the essays 
on Pope, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
and Mrs. Afra Behn. 


Another Refugee Family 

THe ReruGen FAMILY. By Flavia Camp Can- 
field. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
1919. $1.50 net. 

The story opens with a description of a 
French family in their home in Northern 
I'rance, happy and free, before the night- 
mare of war came upon them. The long, 
weary, miserable years followed, but the 
hlessed reunion came at last, and while 
it brought changes, and life was far from 
being what it was before the war, they 
were able to be together to work out new 
plans with new hope and new courage. 
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This is a story for girls, not harrowing, 
yet true to life, well-written, planned. 


Home Canning 

Every Step 1N CANNING. By Grace 
Gray. Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25. 

However truly one may deplore war 
and its consequences, it is fair to take 
also into nccount certain good results that 
may be reckoned on the other side. Per- 
haps we ought not to have needed war 
to start us in ways of thrift, but appar- 
ently many did; and, taking the country 
over) this new interest of many goes far 
to balance the reckless extravagance of 
others to whom the control of money has 
been a new head-turning experience. The 
one-period, cold-pack method of canning 
is not to be given up with other war meas- 
ures. The processes are so simple and 
the results so sure that housekeepers may 
now regard well-filled shelves of home- 
canned fruits, vegetables, and even soups 
as the natural preparation for winter, 
only less than well-filled bins of coal. The 
writer is an expert and has known how 
to include many practical hints for the 
amateur canner that make for encourage- 
ment and efficiency. To have better food 
and at the same time save labor, fuel, and 
waste are results well worth considering. 
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Of Mining Days 

OVERLAND FOR GoLp. By Frank H. Cheley. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. $150. 

A vigorous and thrilling picture of ad- 
venturous days that will delight a boy’s 
heart. The author’s knowledge of the de- 
tail of mining and familiarity with the 
country and the epoch which he describes, 
give the book unusual interest for older 
readers also. The story deals with the 
rush to the gold mines of Colorado,— 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust !’—and ends on pus 
threshold of the Civil War. 
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A Happy Pair 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Miss Penny’s house is old and small, 
And quite unlike a modern flat— 
But it is large enough for her 
And her dear Pussy-cat. 


To meet and conquer dust and fly 
Miss Penny strives from day to day, 

While Pussy-cat with equal zeal 
Is keeping mice away. 
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Sometimes Miss Penny visits 
‘Her special friends, as people do— 
And safely in a travelling-box 
Dear Pussy-cat goes, too. 
And when they seek their home again 
Miss Penny sweeps and dusts the house, 
And Pussy-cat with anxious eye 
Goes searching for a mouse. 


David and the Eagle 
ROSE BROOKS 

David's class was having a _ reading- 
lesson, and the teacher had chosen poetry, 
grown-up poetry at that. 

“David,” said the teacher, and David, 
rising to his feet, read :— 

“He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 


Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 
He watches from his mountain walls ; 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.” 


David's voice was very clear, and even 


the teacher, slow to praise, seemed sur-. 


prised. “You always read best when you 
read about birds or animals, David,” she 
said. 

And David, still standing, with a far- 
away look in his eyes, started. “Have 
you ever felt like an eagle, inside, Miss 
Bailey?” he asked eagerly. But as usual 
Miss Bailey just missed understanding, 
and the reading-lesson went on. 

Little as he was, the picture words 
stayed in David’s mind, and after school 
he scampered as fast as he could for the 
ZOO. 

“Hello, Polar Bear!” he called through 
the bars of that bear’s cage. ‘I can’t talk 
to you but just a minute. I was going to 
talk to the lions to-day, but we read about 
an eagle in school and I’ve got to talk to 
one. Have you talked with your eyes 
shut to anybody but me? Nobody under- 
stands? I can’t see why they don’t. They 


have eyes even if their ears don’t under-; 


stand your language. I’m specially fond 
of you, Polar Bear, because you're my 
first zoo friend. I] stop and talk a 
minute when I come back, but I have to 
find Bagle now,” and off he raced down 
the shady path. 

“Not to-day, Lions!” 
ran past the lion-house. “Whew! It must 
be hot in there to-day! But I’m coming 
soon,” and, still talking to himself, he 
trotted along till he stopped before the 
eagle's cage. 

“Wagle,’ began David, without hesita- 
tion or preface, “I’ve come to be friends 
with you and Polar Bear and the lions, and 
everybody. Polar Bear and I talked it all 


he called as he 


| day. 
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over the other day, and if you’ll talk to 
me the way he did, you're all going to 
get out of your cages and go home some 
Nobody’ll want to look at you when 
they know how you feel.” 

“Not want to look at us?’ said Eagle, 
without turning his head or ruffling a 
single feather. “They come and look at us 
every day forever.” 

“TI know they do. now,” said David, 
“but it’s because they can’t understand 
you the way I can, and they don’t feel 
inside like bears and tigers and lions and 
birds, the way I do, when I look at you.” 

At that, Eagle opened his two piercing 
eyes and stared at David. “You're a 
little too big for me to lift in my talons 
and fly off with to my mountain peak,” 
was his unfriendly reply. 

But David laughed gayly and said: 
“Wouldn’t it be fun if you could! Better 
than an airplane!” and tipping back his 
head he looked up at the blue summer 
sky. 

“Go away, or else don’t do that!” said 
Eagle, and hunched himself more droop- 
ingly on his perch than ever. 

“Do what?’ asked David. “I only looked 
at the sky.” 

“How would you like to remember flying 
straight up, up to the blue sky and the 
shining sun, and then: have to sit forever 
on a perch with a roof on your cage so 
you could never even look up at your home 
again, let alone fly?” Wagle almost hissed 
the words at him. : : 

“Oh!” said David, very softly. “I 
promise I won’t tip my head back again. 
I s’pose I did it because I was feeling 
how it would be to swoop through the air 
with you.” 

“You can’t know a thing about it,” said 


Eagle. “You haven’t wings, have you?” 
“No,” admitted David, regretfully, “I 
haven’t. I never saw such big ones as 


yours,” he added, his voice all friendliness. 

Instead of making any reply, Eagle sud- 
denly spread wide his huge, strong wings, 
and glared at David from under the shaggy 
feathers overhanging his eyes. 

“That’s the trouble!’ he said in the 
same hissing voice. “If they weren’t so 
strong it wouldn’t matter so much! But 
they are the strongest wings in the air,— 
and never to use them again,—never !” 

David couldn’t think of one comforting 
thing to say. How could he? There 
wasn’t one in the world, was there? 

“Do you know why I have feathers 
shading my eyes,—do you?’ demanded 
Hagle, a little less ferociously, folding his 
great wings listlessly. 

“No,” said David. “I haven't them, and 
I don’t know why you have. Do you mind 
telling me, or does it make you feel too 
unhappy ?” 

“Y’ll tell you,’ said Eagle. “Nothing 
matters much. We never talk together,” 
he went on, looking at the other hunched- 
up eagle in the cage. “We can’t bear to, 
because we both feel our wings every 
minute. But I don’t mind talking to you, 
—you haven’t any wings. I should think 
you’d know the feathers are to shade our 
eyes.” 

“To shade your eyes?” repeated David, 
in amazement. “Why, I go bareheaded all 
summer and I haven’t feathery eyebrows.” 
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“You don’t fly up, up, straight for the 
sun, do you? So high that nobody down 
here could see you?” = 
. “No!” said David, excitedly. “That's 
what our reading-lesson poem said,— 
“Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world he stands. 


O Eagle, can’t you possibly tell me how ~ 


it feels to live in the blue sky close to the 
sun?” : . 

“T didn’t know anything else, once,” said 
Eagle. ‘And now look at this cage! Why 
are we here? Tell me that. Is there any 
reason for our folding our wings and 
perching in this cage till we’d rather die?” 

“Of course there’s no reason enough 
for it,’ said David, half crying, big boy 
that he was. “I will set you free, Eagle, 
I will! And when your cage door opens 
will you. take me with you into the blue 
sky and show me where you live?” 

“Yes, I will,” promised Eagle in a very 
friendly tone at last. “I didn’t think any 
person understood, but you do. Only I 
don’t live in the blue sky all the time.” 

“That's so,” said David, “though I like 
to think of you there best of all ’cause I’d 
like to be there with you. But you can’t 
build your nest in a cloud or on the sun, 
can you, Hagle?”’ : 

“A nest?” said Eagle. “I’d almost for- 
gotten we ever had a nest. But we did,— 
oh, almost too long ago to remember.” 
And Eagle looked at the other eagle and 
fell silent. 

“On a rocky ledge?’ prompted David. 

“No,” said Bagle with a flare of in- 
terest. ‘Some do, but we thought it over 
and decided to build in the top of a pine- 
tree.” ‘ 

“In the mountains?” 

“Where else? Who'd live’ anywhere 
else? We built a fine nest.” 

“Of grass and leaves?” 

“Ho!” said Eagle, scornfully. ‘What 
nest of grass and leaves would hold strong 
eaglets such as ours? No indeed! Sticks 
almost as big as your arm made our nest, 
and we lined it with’ the ends of fir and 
juniper boughs,” and Hagle opened and 
shut his powerful curved beak as if even 
then he tasted the tang of the juniper. 
Again Eagle fell silent, and again David 
could think of nothing to say. 

“How'd you like to sit on our nest, way 
up in that tall pine-top and look out} 
between high rocky cliffs to see the sun 
rise behind a mountain white with snow?” 
Kagle’s great claws tightened on the 
perch. 

“Oh, I’d like it, Eagle, as much as you 
would!” said David. ‘You don’t think so, 
but I would. If you'll tell me just where 
your nest is, ’l go and find it and climb 
that tree and watch the sun rise and 
come back and tell you all about it.” 

Eagle showed no interest. ‘The nest’s 
gone by now. We've been in this cage 
longer than many nests would last. Any- 
way, what’s the use of your going? You 
might climb the pine-tree, but you can’t 
fly up to the sky as the sun rises higher 
and higher, can you? No, you can’t!” © 

“No, I can’t,” repeated David. 

For long silent minutes David was crest- 
fallen, then his face brightened into smiles. 


“But I’m a boy,” he said as if there had 
been no interruption in their conversation, __ 
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“Tf all your eagle friends in the world 
swooped down here, they couldn’t let you 
out,” he went on, testing the strength of 
the heavy iron screening. “Boys can let 
you out.” 

“Why don’t they, then?’ asked Eagle, 
lifelessly. ‘We've waited long enough.” 

“Nobody has understood,” said David. 
“Tt’s the very simplest thing in the world, 
but nobody has understood. But you're 
all ’xplaining things to everybody now, all 
of you,—and now they will understand.” 

“Explaining?” said Eagle. ‘“We’re doing 
nothing we haven’t done right along.” 

“Oh, yes, you are! Oh, yes, you are!” 
insisted David. “You're being friends 
with me and telling me how you are 
meant to live, and when everybody knows 
how different a way that is from all these 
cages,—why, all the animals in all the 
zoos in all the countries’— And no 
knowing where David would have ended 
if Eagle hadn’t once more stretched his 
wonderful wings and said,— 

“You'll tell them that wings are meant 
to fly on, to the sky and the sun, and not 
be folded, useless, in cages?” 

“Tl tell them! TI’ll tell them every 
one!” promised David, with all his heart. 
“You'll not forget to take me with you?” 
he asked anxiously. “Polar Bear’s going 
to take me to his ice home and teach me 
to swim with him after seals. There isn’t 
another boy in the world who'll have such 
good times as I!” 

“T promise,” said Eagle. 

“And I promise,’ said David. 


The Phebe 


ARTHUR E. WILSON 


Betty saw it first. It was not pretty 
nor ornamental on the end beam of the 
piazza of their cottage by the lake. She 
called to Daddy to see what she had found. 
It looked like a big lump of mud two 
inches high and four inches across. 

“What is it?’ asked Betty. 

“Tt is a phoebe’s nest,” said her father. 
“We don’t want it there, for the phebe is 
not a very tidy housekeeper.” 

“OQ Daddy, don’t take it down. Let’s 
watch the birds and see the little ones 
hatch.” 

This was late in April, and the first 
time they had been at their cottage since 
winter. Never before had they had a 
phoebe for so close a neighbor. 

Daddy leaned the stepladder against 
the beam and Betty climbed up and peeped 
into the nest. There were two white eggs 
in it. . 

_ “There will be more eggs than that,” 
Daddy said, “probably two or three more.” 

While Daddy was busy inside the cot- 
tage, Betty perched herself on the rail 
at the other end of the piazza. Soon she 
was rewarded by a sight of the mother 
pheebe. — 

‘Her head was dark, her back an olive- 
brown shade, while all underneath from 
her black bill to her tail was lighter color. 
The feathers on her head seemed to stand 
up in a little peak in the middle. What 
bright beady eyes she had! She stepped 
anxiously into the nest and after a minute 
or two flew away again. 

Running into the house, Betty asked 
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Daddy, “If I seatter some bread crumbs 
near the piazza, will the phoebe eat them?” 
“No,” answered Daddy, “for they live 
almost entirely on insects. They eat 
mosquitoes, for one thing.” ; 

Betty thought that was good, for with 
phoebes there, there wouldn’t be so many 
of the little buzzers to bite her next 
summer, 

“Do they always build their nests on 
piazzas?” . 

“Indeed they do not. They often use 
the timbers and rocks under bridges. They 
always build near water.” 

No bird came again to the nest while 
Betty watched it. She was sorry that 
she couldn’t say good-by to Mrs. Pheebe, 
when they started for home. Now she 
would not get a chance to see her until 
Decoration Day, and that was a whole 
month to wait. 

At last, however, the day came; and 
though it was dark when they got to the 
cottage, the first thing Betty wished to 
do was to look in the nest. Daddy ad- 
vised her to wait until the next morning. 

The sun had been up a long time when 
Betty ran out on the piazza and saw three 
heads waving over the nest and three 
wide-opened bills waiting for the parent 
birds to drop food into them. Sometimes 
the three mouths opened when no parent 
bird was there. How hard the mother and 
father bird did work to feed the baby 
birds! From the top of the stepladder a 
little distance away, Betty could watch 
the nest and see the three baby birds 
plainly. 

After breakfast, when Daddy had fin- 
ished some work about the cottage, he and 
Betty walked out where the elms and 
maples lined the roadway. There they 
heard a bird that in lazy, tired fashion 
was saying over and over, in a high 
voice, “Pee-a-wee, pee-a-wee, pe-er.” 

“Ts that the phebe?” asked Betty. 
he come, too?” 

“No, that is the wood pewee, first cousin 
to our pheebe. They look so much alike 
you can hardly tell one from the other. 
But they sing very differently. There it 
is. See it? You would think that was 
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our bird. Only he tells us his name is 
Pewee. Let’s go to the brook and find the 


phoebe. There he is, on that dead tree. 
A little larger than the pewee, but listen 
to him. His voice is harsh and scolding 
as he calls out: ‘Phee-bee! Phee-bee!’” 

Just then from a tree near by rang out 
a sweet clear “Phee-bee.” ‘“There’s another 
phoebe,” cried Betty. : 

“No,” said Daddy, “that is our good 
little friend the chickadee. He always 
whistles his song in clear pleading tones. 
He says ‘Phee-bee,’ too, but not a bit like 
the real phoebe. Let’s go back and see 
how big Pheebe’s babies are.” 

They pushed the stepladder quite close 
to the nest, and Betty went up first, with 
Daddy close behind her. As soon as 
Betty’s head came on a level with the 
nest, off flew those startled youngsters, a 
bit weak in the wings, but with strength 
enough to carry them out of sight. 

“Oh,” cried Betty, almost as startled by 
their unexpected flight as they were at 
her appearance, “they will fall and hurt 
themselves.” Daddy assured ther that 
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their wings would hold them up, and that 
the mother bird would have pushed them 
over the edge of the nest in a day or 
two anyway, to make them learn to fly. 
Then he peered into the nest. There was 
one unhatched egg in it. 

Daddy pried the nest off the beam and 
handed it to Betty. Mud outside, feather- 
lined inside, it was not clean enough to 
keep, so she threw it into the brook. 

“Wouldn’t they have used this nest 
again?’ asked Betty, as it splashed out 
of sight. 

“No,” answered Daddy, ‘‘phoebes never 
use the same nest twice. But they will 
raise another family in a new nest which 
they will make somewhere else.” 

“Let’s invite them to be our neighbors 
again,” said Betty, “so we can watch the 
next babies, too.” 


Thrift 


Thrift is one of the slogans of the 
year. In Detroit, Mich., at the plant of 
the Ford Motor Company, it was found 
that: there were many cases of blood- 
poisoning among the factory hands, caused 
by scratches from rusty nails in opened 
barrels and boxes. The order was given 
to hire two men whose work was to draw 
out every nail from all containers. 

Every week the two men drew out sev- 
eral hundred pounds of nails. The nails 
were used again. The result was that 
the company saved $20 a day, after paying 
the men who removed the nails. There 
were no more accidents from blood-poison- 
ing; on that score no more time was lost, 
and the factory ran at a higher rate of 
speed, oiled by thrift. 


U.S.S. Ophir 


During the last days of the Great War, 
the U.S.S8. Ophir was sunk off Gibraltar. 
The Ophir, at that time a transport, carry- 
ing her last load of ammunition, lost her 
deck in the explosion, and went to the 
bottom. After four months the Navy De- 
partment raised her and sent her back to 
this country for repairs. On the home- 
ward voyage, the Ophir, a cripple at best, 
ran into a one-hundred-mile gale, and to 
keep her from going to the bottom again, 
the crew had to pump constantly. How- 
ever, no call for help did they send out, 
but by their own efforts brought the war 
veteran safely to port. 


The Children’s Riaien 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R, Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S, Eustis, 
M.D, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Anniversary of Meadville School 


Celebration of seventy-five years of success- 
ful discipline of leaders in the spiritual 
forces for civilization—Honorary 
degrees 


ERNEST C. SMITH 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Meadville Theological School was held on 
June 1, 2, and 3 at Meadville, Pa. About 
thirty-five alumni and former students 
gathered on the first day for the festival 


meeting. Rey. James C. Duncan of Clin- 
ton, Mass., presided. Letters were read 
from Dr. H. H. Barber, Dr. George 


Batchelor, and Dr. William L. Chaffin, the 
three oldest living alumni. Telegrams of 
affection and good-will were sent to each 
of these. Reminiscent addresses ‘were 
made by Rey. Florence Buck, Rev. Hugo 


Bisenlohr, Rey. L. H. Denny, Rev. E. S. 
Hodgin, Rey. William C. Brown, Rev. 


William S. Jones, Mr. F. D. Witherbee, 
and Dr. L. W. Mason. Hymns by Dr. 
Livermore, Dr. Barber, and Rey. Walter 
S. Swisher were sung, those by the last 
two having been written for the occasion. 

The service of consecration of the re- 
stored chapel was held under impressive 
auspices. The Scripture selection was 
read by Rey. William 8S. Jones of New- 
port, R.I. An anthem was sung by the 
choir. Prayer was offered by Rey. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn. A solo was sung 
by Mr. F. D. Witherbee. Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish presented to the School a reading- 
desk, the gift of the parish at North 
Faston,’Mass., to commemorate Rey. Will- 
iam L. Chaffin, D.D., an alumnus of the 
School, for thirty years a member of its 
board of trustees; two communion cups 
and a communion plate, one of the cups 
bearing the date of 1662, which is also the 
date of the Act of Uniformity passed by 
the British Parliament, a set which had 
been used for over two hundred years in 
Topham Chapel (this was the gift of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion); and a curtain and communion 
table, the gift of the American Unitarian 
Association, in grateful recognition of the 
service of the School in preparing men 
and women for the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Rey. W. I. Lawrance, Th.D., presented 
the pulpit, a memorial to Rev. Rush R. 
Shippen, D.D., an early graduate of the 
School and the first resident of Meadville 
to enter the School, for ten years Hxecu- 
tive Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, and an effective preacher of 
the faith throughout his long life. This 
was the gift of Rey. E. R. Shippen and 
Mrs. Arthur Lord, his children, Mr. Hd- 
ward Huidekoper and Mrs. H. P. Kidder, 
his nephew and niece, and of his grand- 
children. 

President F. C. Southworth, D.D., in a 
gracious and fitting address accepted for 
the School these gifts and also the chapel 
as renovated at the initiation of some of 
the alumni of the School, stating that 
these names were worthy of association 
with those of the founder of the School, 
Harm Jan Huidekoper and his daughter, 
Elizabeth, who are already commemo- 
rated by memorials in the chapel. 
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The Women’s Alliance of the Meadville 
Unitarian Church served supper for the 
School and its guests at the parish house. 
Rey. J. H. Applebee of Syracuse, N.Y., 
gave an expression of appreciation of the 
hospitality of the church as enjoyed by 
the alumni in former days as well as on 
the present occasion; Rey. E. B. Backus 
of Erie voiced appreciation of the city’s 
hospitality, and Rev. E. J. Prescott of 
Westwood, Mass., spoke of the relation of 
Allegheny College to the School, he him- 
self being the first student of Allegheny 
to come to the School. 

The four academic meetings were de- 
voted to a consideration of “The Present 
Status and Future Prospects of Theologi- 
cal Science.” Each of the eight main 
divisions was treated by a speaker emi- 
nent in his particular field. 

Prof. James B. Pratt of Williams Col- 
lege presented “The History of Religions,” 
reminding his hearers that this discipline 
studies both the form and content of the 
religions of the world, seeking the cause 
for these in the physical and social en- 
vironment as well as in the inner impulses 
of the soul, and pointing out that the his- 
torical religions have increasingly empha- 
sized the spirit, which goes deeper and 
farther than the letter. 

Prof. George R. Dodson of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., spoke on “The 
Philosophy of Religion,” holding that this 
becomes absolutely necessary when the re- 
flective stage has been reached which 
makes the study of the history of religions 
possible. For the old authority of tradi- 
tion it substitutes a new aatharity of the 
cosmic life. 

Morning prayers, conducted by Dr. L. W. 
Mason of Pittsburgh, Pa., constituted a 
“Commemoration Service,” gathering up 
the inspiring memories of the past. 

At the morning academic meeting Prof. 
T. J. Meek presided. Prof. Henry Pre- 
served Smith of Union Theological Semi- 
nary presented “The Old Testament,” 
showing how the historical, or scientific, 
method had changed our understanding of 
the Old Testament, destroying, indeed, 
some of the traditional views, but bring- 
ing into clearer relief the ethical and 
social message of the prophets and bring- 
ing it more immediately into relation to 
the social and spiritual needs of our time. 

Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of the Mead- 
ville School presented “The New Testa- 
ment.” He also pointed out the significant 
change of method, identical with that in 
the Old Testament field, and further 
showed that even this method has under- 
gone profound changes; and that, in the 
present. study of the New Testament, a 
sympathetic understanding of persons and 
of their religious experience as reflected 
in these documents was a guiding prin- 
ciple. In both fields the speakers pre- 
sented a dynamic rather than a static 
view of the Bible. 

At the historical meeting in the after- 
noon Mr, Edgar Huidekoper presided, giv- 
ing a beautiful tribute to Professor Chris- 
tie, in introducing him. In the historical 
address Professor Christie limited himself 
to the story of the founding of the School, 
bringing into clear relief the close asso- 
ciation of the Unitarians and the denomi- 
nation of “Christians” in this undertaking. 
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Rev. R. W. Boynton of Buffalo, N.Y., 
spoke of the School and its relation to the 
denomination at large. After some humor- 
ous reminiscences of the period while he 
Was a member of the School, he spoke 
with affectionate appreciation of the 
teachers of that time and of the phenome- 
nal. range of the constituency of the 
School and of various graduates who had 
exerted a powerful influence upon the or- 
ganization and spirit of the Unitarian 
movement, with mention of the pulpits 
now filled by Meadville graduates and of 
the typical service in the Great War of a 
graduate, Rey. J. H. Metcalf. 

The president’s reception was held in 
the latter part of the afternoon. 

At the evening academic meeting Prof. 
Ephraim Emerton of Harvard University 
spoke on “Chureh History.” In this de- 
partment, as in others, the evolutionary 
conception and the scientific method have 
worked a revolution. All events in the 
life of the church are viewed as part of 
the sequence of natural cause and effect. 
Just at present the value of this study is 
somewhat obscured by the stress on the 
newer disciplines, but the lessons of the 
past are surely needed for guidance in 
the present, and this study is still a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of the minister. 

Prof. Francis A. Christie of the Mead- 
ville School spoke on “Systematic Theol- 
ogy.” This branch of knowledge is some- 
what under suspicion to-day, but when 
the implications of the scientific method 
are fully understood, it becomes plain that 
the systematic statement and proper rela- 
tion of religious experiences is still val- 
uable, even necessary; and that, while it 
is true that experience antedates reflec- 
tion, experience itself is enriched, under- 
stood, and made more fruitful through 
reflection and clear statement. 

The chapel service on Thursday morn- 
ing, conducted by a senior student of the 
School, Mr. Rowland F. Nye, was one of 
hope and vision. 

The academic meeting of the day was 
devoted to two subjects rather recently 
added to the curriculum of theological 
schools. 

Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago spoke of “Religious 
Education.” The purpose of religious edu- 
cation is not the teaching of facts or of 
doctrines, but to develop religious feeling 
and action in individuals and in society. 
Religious feeling was analyzed and the 
technique of its development set forth. 
The social implications and applications 
were duly stressed. Indeed, the whole 
work of the church was conceived as pre- 
cisely a work of religious education, first 
for the individual and then for human 
society. 

Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School spoke of “Social 
Ethics,” showing that the new method in 
the old disciplines of the theological school 
and the new emphasis on religious educa- 
tion made necessary some training in 
economics, sociology, and psychology ; that 
besides the right spirit, the minister needs 
a trained intelligence,—trained not merely 
in inspirations from the past, but also in 


a knowledge of the social, industrial, and — 


political life of the race; that ‘while in 
its entirety this was clearly an undertak- 
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ing for a lifetime, yet it was possible in 
a few years to acquire the fundamental 
information which would save one from 
many futilities and failures in the work 
of bringing in the kingdom of God. 

The academic procession was made bril- 
liant by the unusual number of doctor’s 
hoods gay with the blended colors of the 
degree and of the university conferring it. 
The closing exercises were held in the 
Unitarian church. Rey. Edward Johnson 
of Salem, Mass., offered prayer. Greet- 
ings and congratulations were briefly of- 
fered by the fraternal delegates from other 
institutions as follows: American Unita- 
rian Association, Rey. Louis C. Cornish ; 
The Alliance of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Christian Women, Mrs. E. A. Coil; 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rey. 
Houghton Page; Harvard University and 
Theological School, Prof. Ephraim Emer- 
ton; Union Theological Seminary, Prof. 
Henry Preserved Smith; Allegheny Col- 
lege and Garrett Biblical Institute, Presi- 
dent W. H. Crawford ; Queen’s Theological 
College (Kingston, Ont.), Prof. William 
Morgan; Cornell University, Prof. George 
L. Burr; Vassar College, Mrs. Lucien -M. 
Howe; University of Chicago Divinity 
School, Prof. Theodore G. Soares; Phila- 
delphia Theological School, Professor 
Ayer; Pacific Unitarian School, President 
BE. M. Wilbur. Professor Rowe of Newton 
Theological Institute and Prof. James B. 
Pratt of Williams College came as fra- 
ternal delegates, but were unable to re- 
main for this meeting. 

The address of President F. C. South- 
worth, D.D., correlated and brought to a 
focus the addresses of the preceding ses- 
sions, and closed with a glowing vision of 
the service which a true church may and 
must render in the new and larger world 
which has come into being in the seventy- 
five years of the School’s existence. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was conferred upon the follow- 
ing, all alumni of the School: Rey. Rich- 
ard W. Boynton, Rev. Florence Buck, 
Rev. Frederic Gill, Rev. E. 8. Hodgin, Rey. 
A. H. Norman, Rey. Hugo Hisenlohr, and 
the degree of Ph.D. upon Prof. Clayton 
Raymond Bowen. 

Hach recipient was invested with the 
“hood” appropriate to the degree con- 
ferred. 

The anniversary dinner, at Hunnewell 
Hall, was followed by brief speeches from 
Prof. W. A. Elliott of Allegheny College ; 
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Mrs. H. P. Kidder, for the family of the 
Founders; Mr. William H. Pear, for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League; Mrs. E. A. 
‘Soil, for the Women’s Alliance; Rev. 
Houghton Page, for the Young People’s 
Religious Union; President E. M. Wilbur, 
for the Pacific Unitarian School; Mr. BH. A. 
Hempstead, for the trustees; and Rey. 
L. C. Cornish, for the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Summer Preaching in New York 


During the summer the following minis- 
ters will preach in All Souls Church, New 
York :-— 

June 20, 27, 
Orange, N.J. 

July 4, Rev. E. M. Wilbur, D.D., Presi- 
dent Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

July 11, Rev. George C. Cressey, D.D., 
Staten Island, N.Y. 

July 18, Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Chicago, 
Tl. 

July 25, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President American Unitarian Association. 

August 1, Rev. Edgar §S. Wiers, Mont- 
clair, N.J. 

August 8, Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Rey. Walter R. Hunt, 


August 15, Rev. H. G. Richardson, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
August 22, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, 


Lowell, Mass. 

August 29, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
D.D., Buffalo, N.Y. ‘ 

September 5, Rey. Alson Robinson, 
Plainfield, N.J. 

September 12, 19, 26, Rey. Charles F. 
Potter, New York City. 


Olivia Woodward iatnberlain 


Descendant of President Wheelock, 
founder of Dartmouth College, and direct 
in line from the Curtis and Ticknor fami- 
lies of Boston, Olivia W. Chamberlain 
seemingly caught from an endowed anceés- 
try the gifts both of tongue and pen for 
which it had been distinguished. | This 
was evidenced by her striking presenta- 
tion of ideas, both in essay form, as in 
her brilliant study of William Ellery 
Channing, and in her successful tours 
among people of diverse nationalities, 
undertaken in connection with her work 
as vice-president of the National Alliance 
for the Western States. 
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To her intellectual gifts were added a 
charming personality and a keen enthusi- 
asm for whatever she undertook, so that 
all who knew her were impressed with 
her “aliveness.” Her sympathies were 
keen, and scores of young soldiers on their 
way to or from Europe found comfort and 
heartening in the hospitable home to 
which she welcomed them. A force and 
an inspiration in her own church and 
Alliance, her inclusive spirit reached out 
to the little groups of Unitarian women 
in distant and isolated communities, and 
sought, by means of the Hand in Hand 
League, to unite them in a closer bond 
with their sister workers in the larger 
centres. 

The sum of a yivid personality is one 
that may not be told, save in infinite 
values: cheerfulness that faced all difficul- 
ties willingly, a ready fun that made the 
best of every situation, undaunted cour- 
age, a high purpose, serious application of 
her religious principles,—these were fused 
into the glow, the warmth, the inspiration 
of a life that expressed itself in unselfish 
deyotion to her fellow-men. 

Miss FrANcES LEBARON, 
Mrs. PAYSON 8S. WILD. 
Mrs. RowLAND T.. GOODE. 


An English Visitor’s Greetings 


Mr. T. Fletcher Robinson of the Uni- 
tarian church, Pendleton, near Manches- 
ter, England, is visiting Canada. He 
writes to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in his capacity of honorary treasurer 
of the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Free Churches of Great Britain 
and Ireland, kindly greetings and the de- 
sire that the Anniversary Week may lead 
“to a renewed consecration in the great 
work of our churches needed more than 
ever in these strenuous and unsettled 
times.” 

He also conveys his good wishes (as 
president of the Northern Federation of 
Sunday Schools in England, representing 
one hundred and nine Sunday-schools with 
over fifteen thousand scholars, of whom 
five thousand are over sixteen years of 
age) to the meeting of the Sunday-school 
workers in Boston. “I am glad to say 
that there has been a revival of interest 
since the war, many of the young men who 
returned safely from the war, after their 
heroie service there, rejoining their Sun- 
day-schools.” 
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All Unitarians and their friends who may visit Plymouth this summer are cordially invited to 


Ye Olde Parsonage 


on Leyden Street, Plymouth 


conducted by the American Unitarian Association as a rest house and meeting-place for those 
who will visit this historic landing-place of our forefathers. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH» REGISTER 
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American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The June meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Association. 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., May 27; 1920, at 2 p.m. Present: 
Messrs. Aborn, Bates, Blinn, Cornish, 
Eliot, Howard, McDougall, Park, Reese, 
Richardson, Robertson, Saltonstall, Simons, 
Wilbur, Williams, Wright, Miss Bancroft, 
and Miss Lowell. 

The standing committees appointed by 
the president for the year were announced 
by him as follows :— 


EHaecutive: Messrs. Bates, Saltonstall, 
Thayer, Williams, and Wright; Finance: 
Messrs. Blinn, Richardson, Thayer, Will- 
iams, and Wright; Publication: Messrs. 
Park, Robertson, Scott, Wilbur, and Miss 
Bancroft; New England: Messrs. Blinn, 
McDougall, Morton, Park, and Mrs. Dewey ; 
Middle States: Messrs. Aborn, Hiscock, 
Howard, Parks, and Scott; Southern: 
Messrs. Mauran, Park, Richardson, Soulé, 
and Miss Lowell; Western: Messrs. Car- 
ruth, F. M. Eliot, Mauran, Reese, and 
Wright; Rocky Mountain: Messrs. Alexan- 
der, Lory, Reese, Richardson, and Mrs. 
Dewey; Pacific: Messrs. Carruth, Morton, 
Scott, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; Canadian 
Northwest: Messrs. Aborn, Alexander, 
Thayer, Wilbur, and Miss Lowell; Re- 
ligious Education: Messrs. Aborn, F. M. 
Eliot, Howard, Scott, and Miss Bancroft ; 
Foreign: Messrs. Carruth, Morton, Park, 
Taft, and Miss Bancroft; Comity and 
Fellowship: Messrs. Blinn, McDougall, Sal- 
tonstall, Taft, and Miss Lowell; New 
Americans: Messrs. Howard, McDougall, 
Mauran, Morton, and Reese; Publicity: 
Messrs. Aborn, Bates, Parks, Reese, and 
Mrs. Dewey; Community Service: Messrs. 
Bates, Howard, Parks, Saltonstall, and 
Wright; Recruiting of the Ministry: 
Messrs. Cornish, F. M. Eliot, and Parks; 
Library: Messrs. Cornish, Robertson, and 
Miss Bancroft. 


The treasurer announced the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Richardson and Wright 
to serve with himself for the present year 
as the standing committee on Church 
Building Loan Fund as provided in Article 
XX. of the By-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Cornish as 
“the one director who shall be a minister” 
to constitute, with the president and the 
treasurer, the committee on ministerial 
aid, as provided in Article XX. of the 
By-laws. 


Voted, To appoint for the year beginning May 
1, 1920, the following department secretaries: 
Department of Church Extension, Rev. Minot 
Simons, secretary, Rev. William Channing 
Brown, field secretary ; Department of Religious 
Education, Rev. William I. Lawrance, secre- 
tary, Rev. Florence Buck and Rey. Hugh R. 
Orr, associate secretaries ; Departments of Com- 
munity Service and New Americans, Rev. Elmer 
S. Forbes; publication agent, W. Forbes Robert- 
son. 

Voted, To appoint Mr. Charles A. Murdock 
to be representative of the Association at the 
San Francisco office; Rev. W. R. Hunt to be 
representative at the New York office and in 
the Conference of the Middle States and Hastern 
Canada; Rev. John B. W. Day to be the repre- 
sentative of the Association in Japan; Rey. 
Maxwell Savage to be secretary of the com- 
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mittee on the recruiting of the ministry; and 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson to have charge‘ of 
the Wayside Pulpit. 


The board then took up the detailed 
consideration of the appropriations for the 
year beginning May 1, 1920. The finance 
committee recommended certain readjust- 
ments in the budgets of several depart- 
ments as adopted at the meeting of May 
10. These changes did not alter the total 
sum of the appropriations carried in the 
budget, but embodied the results of further 
study of the applications before the board. 
A number of these recommendations were 
adopted by the directors. In other cases 
the board was unable to accept the recom- 
mendation of the finance committee and 
adopted a new schedule. After discussion 
the appropriations for the year beginning 
May 1, 1920, as thus amended and revised, 
were made as follows :— 


GENERAL MISSIONARY WORK 


Salaries of general officers......... $18,000.00 
General expenses, including salaries 

of office staff, expenses of Anniver- 

sary Week, hospitality, library, 

printing, stationery, postage, tele- 

grams, and expenses belonging to 

the country at large...\.......... 8,500.00 
Expenses of travel of officers, direc- 

tors, field secretaries, and other 

delegates and representatives..... 6,000.00 
$32,500.00 


UNITARIAN BUILDINGS 


Expense of maintenance of buildings 
at 25 and 16 Beacon Street, includ- 
ing heating, lighting, repairs, fur- 
nishings, insurance, cleaning, tele- 
phone, elevator, janitor service, 
2, eS OE Ai cad py oe $14,500.00 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


For books, periodicals, tracts, Year 
Book and Annual Report, and sala- 
ries of employees............... $22,000.00 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Work in Japan in co-operation with 
the Liberal Christian Association, 
and including the income of the 
Hayward Wund. “ssccimeeeeeaes $7,900.00 
Work in Italy, in co-operation with 
the Associazione Italiano di Liberi 


G@rédentis:. . . vs. Genera eee 800.00 
Work in Egypt and the Near Hast, 
in co-operation with the Hgyptian 
Unitarian Association........... 800.00 
A mission to Iceland, to secure ad- 
ditional ministers for the =e Nad 
Unitarian churches in America.. 500.00 
$10, 000.00 00 
DEPARTMENT OF R®HLIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Salary of the secretary............' $3,200.00 
Salary of the associate secretary, Miss 
SUCK statis subs sc. + ste eenenea eee 2,600.00 


Salary of the associate secretary, Mr. 


Orri(in part)’. ..... See ee 1,500.00 
Salary.of the.clerk, .S.seeemetnies os 1,375.00 
TPUSUTICULOS . 5 oc. « «+o Seine eae 600.00 
ESISTLELATIS siess cos -s. «. 0) ogg en ReRC TENS ot era teteRe 500.00 
TRE BECGCOW ss \-.. +» » anki Rieenapiaiy eee 500.00 
Incidentals at the discretion of the 

secretary of the Department..... 725.00 

$11, 000. 00 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNITY SPRVICE 
Salary of the secretary............ $2,000.00 
Social service bulletins............ 600.00 


Summer community house at Ply- 


MOUtD...25.'. «cas cee ee neta 750.00 

Incidentals at the discretion of the 
secretary of the Department..... 250.00 
"$3, 600.00 


DEPARTMENT OF COMITY AND F'BLLOWSHIP 


For co-operation in the work of the 
International Council, the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, 
the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, the General Theological 
Library, The World Alliance for 
International Friendship, the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of Mi- 
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ont? in Europe, the Mayflower 
ouncil, and other similar matters 
at the discretion of the president $2,500.00 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH EXTENSION 7 
Salary of the secretary............. $7,000.00 
Salary of the field secretary......... 2,700.00 
Salaries of the ministers-at-large.... 8,400.00 
Allowance for an additional minister- 

at-large for eight months begin- 

ning” September dik ih. <istei. deck os 1,600.00 
Expenses of the San Francisco office, 

including’ salary... vce ceca sate ele 1,500.00 
Expenses of the New York office, in- 

elidinge uhaleries:. \ifee tlsitieasiuenane 2,700.00 
Expenses of Chautauqua House...... 400.00 
Expenses of the committee on the 

SUPPLYioL Duplin. ce peter wide 600.00 
Expenses of the committee on the 

recruiting of the ministry....... 800.00 
Expenses of the Wayside Pulpit.... 600.00 
Allowance for a field secretary on 

the Pacific Coast for eight months 

beginning September 1.......... 2,000.00 
Work among the Finns............. 2,100.00 
Work among the Norwegians........ 1,500.00 
Work among’ the Icelanders......... 3,000.00 
Work among the Italians........... 400.00 
Balance at the discretion of the sec- 

retary of the Department........ 2,000.00 

$37,300.00 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIDED CHURCHES, CIR- 
CUITS, PTC. 

Wlisworth, “Me '".’, os An nace se eens $100.00 

Barminston, Me). tcc). «esl ice 200.00 

Waterville, Me. <.t.xti< iets: Bee nee 300.00 

(The above appropriations to be 
contingent upon the endorsement of 
these causes by the Maine Unitarian 
Association and the appropriation by 
that Association of equal sums for 
their support.) 

Haverhill, Massie. cc's sss vis.vie ote ete 200.00 
Lawrence, Mass. ($50 a month from 

settlement of a parish assistant) .. 400.00 
Worcester, Mass., South Church ex- 

DENSES sariiee;. Seta shes Wsiete aioe ee . 300.00 
Amherst, . Mass grass cssleat dire! pitt ioe 720.00 
Prttatelas: UMas:2. ss. ee eee 900.00 
New London, Conny: di: Sone creme; 600.00 
Albany, N.Y. ($100 a month for six 

months; $75 a month for six 

months} vit 35S. Baie ere tee 1,050.00 
Poughkeepsie, Nv Yiriisia s onautdaeip olen 300.00 
HEV ESE Tl ite byl ie Air Pa gen ne Sot toes ae Et 1,000.00 
Lthaca, iN. Vantin S ise vines Leese 1,000.00 
Vineland, (Nisei ate «d'etiees aataeheaee 100.00 
WUTIEAADGEN: Nadas << cielo a sce ha a the nae 350.00 
Stamnmits Ne.) eid Seed. Bs eae 400.00 
Prenton; N.dstut seat Baek 600.00 
Wilmington; ! Del 2. a. actiscee sie ae 600.00 
Pittsburgh, Pa; Northside. 2. oe 900.00 
Wheeling, QVi2VAs..vciulettiete ge eriene 600.00 
Ottawa, Ou... «tne Babe bee bee 600.00 
Ann Arbor,’ MiGhi2. 2F-2o Ae wtslewereete 1,200.00 
Hinsdale rabll..; ccs citus, «cits des teenie 300.00 
Urbana, Ill. ($100 a month beginning 

September 1 and contingent upon 

the settlement of a minister)..... 800.00 
Iowa City, Ia. ($100 a month begin- 

ning September 1 and contingent 

upon the settlement of a minister) 800.00 
Nash Ville’ Perce oa aes nie oe 1,200.00 
Oklahoma City, ORJa<....2 2c st ete med 1,200.00 
San Antonio, Tex. ($100 a month for 

six months; $75 a month for six 

months): 9.’.-. Jit. osc eae eee 1,050.00 
Memphis,’ Tenine, ¢ ii: larriake stare? etna 600.00 
Orlando, Wla:...:-.s6 siesta. see 500.00 
North Carolina Circuit (Swansboro) 500.00 
Shelter Neck, Che aa yes FO RE 300.00 
Colorado Springs, Colas isatpaiecrieeae 600.06 
Fort Collins—Greeley, Col. ($75 a 

month beginning September 1 and 

contingent upon the settlement of 

& Ininister) 2:2. .iis alee eee 600.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah ($75 a month 

beginning September 1 and contin- 

gent upon the settlement of a min- 

ister). ao. Mh. s. sae ee eee 600.00 
Bellingham Ww ashiaa. ©. e<.ckeeeeeece 500.00 
Seattle, Wash. ccijss ists vven levee secrete 840.00 
Hugene:Ove, . os tev aie otsusse oe eee 400.00 
Breano,: Calif fiw.,.-<u pte eae tee 800.00 
Long Beach, iCalif: csp access eee 400.00 
Redlands, Calif. s\s.csralotc ties ee ates 5 200.00 
Winnipeg, Man: .\.2):)2 sisi = o/s ate See 600.00 
Vancouver, B.C. ($100 a month for 

six months; $75 a month for six 

months) <5.s0..0% ago eels See 1,050.00 
Hdmonton, Alberta Li aoussse eee 400.00 
Meadville Theological School (benefi- 

clary :aid) .-.ghek. din)5 ss Ride eee 400.00 

$27,060.00 


The finance committee reported its 
recommendations for the salaries for the 


‘clerks, stenographers, and other employees, 


and the salaries were yoted. 


’ 
a 
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Tue WaysIpDE PUuULPIT 


Not what you have 
but what you love 


determines your 
wealth 
or your poverty. 


Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Ex- 
tension the following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the vote of the board at the 
meeting of April 13th be reconsidered and the 
following vote substituted :— 

In consideration of the report made by Mr. 
Letchworth concerning the resolutions of the 
board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association and the trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School regarding the proper means 
of handling the income of the Brookes Fund,— 

It is agreed that the American Unitarian 
Association nominate the Western ministers 
whom they recommend as beneficiaries of the 
Brookes Fund each year to the aggregate 
amount available in the Fund. The Meadville 
committee on the Brookes Fund will apply the in- 
come to the persons so nominated. It is further 
agreed that the trustees of the Meadville School 
shall nominate those students at Meadville who 
are especially deserving of aid to the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and that with the approval of the board 
the American Unitarian Association, whose 
available funds have been increased from the 
Brookes Fund corresponding to the amounts 
appropriated for the benefit of Western minis- 
ters, shall make an appropriation to the Mead- 
ville Theological School of an _ equivalent 
amount for beneficiary aid. It is further 
agreed that the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion allow for the current year, 1920-21, $400 
additional to the Meadville School for benefi- 
ciary aid in view of the fact that in the past 
year the Association received, under the plan 


' previously followed, the benefit of $900 applied 


by it for the relief of Western ministers and 
allowed the Meadville School in return only 
the sum of $500 for beneficiary aid. 


The following students at Meadville Theo- 
logical School were nominated for Scholar- 
ship Aid in the academic year 1920-21: 
Frank S. Gredler, $190; L. R. Curu, 
$190; J. Harry Hooper, $190; A. Nicholas 
Kaucher, $190; J. S. Kennedy, $190; A. 
W. Mobbs, $200; Leon R. Hand, $200. 

Upon the recommendation of the publi- 
cation committee the following votes were 
adopted :— 


Voted, That the publication agent be author- 
ized to send a copy of the Hymn ani Tune 
Book and a copy of the Ministers’ Handbook 
to each member of the graduating class of the 
Meadville Theological School and the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, That the publication agent be author- 
ized to issue an edition of not more than 8,000 
copies of the Year Book for 1920-21. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the secretary to express 
the appreciation of the board of the willing and 
efficient service of the committee on nomina- 
tion, on hospitality, and on credentials. 

Voted, That hereafter a copy of the complete 
record of the board meetings be sent to each 
member each month. 
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The secretary presented the request of 
Rey. J. A. C. Auer of Ithaca, N.Y., for 
financial assistance in the Sunday-school 
work of that church, and Mr. Aborn pre- 
sented the resolutions of the North New 
Jersey Conference in regard to work in 
industrial centres. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.45 p.m. 

Louis ©, CoRNIsH, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian House at Lake Chautauqua 


The season at Chautauqua will be es- 
pecially interesting for Unitarians this 
year. A Unitarian Sunday School Insti- 
tute will be held. The Unitarian Honse 
ought to be a busy and hospitable institu- 
tion. Last year was the banner year so 
far as enrolled visitors were concerned. 
The rooms were fully occupied. This year 
it is hoped to do asywell. It is over a 
decade since the American Unitarian As- 
sociation established this Headquarters, 
sharing with the other larger denomina- 
tions the privileges of the Chautauqua In- 
stitute. The cordial relations with the 
other church bodies will be emphasized 
by the interdenominational character of 
the Sunday-school work this season. 

The House has the good fortune to be 
as favorably located as any denomina- 
tional house on the grounds, being op- 
posite the Hall of Philosophy, and within 
easy distance of the Amphitheatre, the 
lake front, and all places of interest. Dur- 
ing the winter, electric lights have been 
installed in all the rooms in the building, 
and some other repairs made. 

The House will open July 1, and remain 
open through July and August. All Uni- 
tarians visiting Chautauqua are cordially 
urged to make it their Headquarters while 
there. Religious services are held at the 
House every Sunday morning, and there is 
also a mid-week conference meeting on 
Wednesday evenings, and a social hour 
every Thursday afternoon from four to 
five. Rev. and Mrs. George H. Badger of 
Orlando, Fla., will be in charge, as last 
year. There are a few rooms in the house 
to be rented, with opportunities to get 
meals at near-by restaurants and cafe- 
terias. 

Mr. Badger’s address until June 22 will 
be Orlando, Fla. After that, Unitarian 
House, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones Chair Dedicated 


Lincoln Memorial University is located 
at Harrogate, Tenn., near Cumberland 
Gap. It is serving at this time about 
eight hundred students drawn from fifteen 
mountain States. The very great need 
and the iarge group to be reached are 
known generally through much recent lit- 
erature and the work of Berea College, 
This work, always of great interest to 
readers of THE REGISTER, has an unusual 
appeal this year. 

A short time before his death, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones spent a few days at the Uni- 
versity. The students heard him gladly 
as he opened up for them some of the 
great literature as he had done for many 
others through long years. The results 
and possibilities were so apparent that 
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friends at once conceived a plan of found- 
ing a Chair of English Literature bearing 
kis name. After his death it seemed most 
fitting that this should be a memorial. 
Pledges for the full endowment have not 
been received, but enough progress has 
been made to warrant a beginning. The 
Chair was formally dedicated in Com- 
mencement Week, Tuesday evening, May 
4. Jane Addams came to speak of the 
man as she had known him and his work 
through many years. Rey. John Malick 
of Cincinnati spoke on “Literature and 
the More Abundant Life.’ A _ bas-relief 
tablet which has caught the spirit of the 
face with remarkable fidelity was dedi- 
cated, Mrs. Jenkin Lloyd Jones giving the 
address of dedication. The tablet bears 
the inscription :— 
INTERPRETER OF LITERATURE—APOSTLE 
OF FREEDOM—SEER OF 
THE UNTRIED VISION—TEACHER— x 
FRIEND—PIONEER AND PROPHET— 
LEADER—SPOKESMAN FOR GOD—LOVER 
OF HUMANITY. 


Miss Jennie F. W. Johnson of Lincoln 
Center sang some of the favorite hymns, 
Charles F, Karnopp of Chicago, who con- 
ceived the idea and has been most active 
in its promotion, gave the address deliver- 
ing the gifts and pledges. Dr. George A. 
Hubbell, president of the University, gave 
the response of acceptance. 

The degree of Doctor of Laws was given 
to Jane Addams, Governor Roberts of 
Tennessee, and Ole Hanson of Seattle, 
Wash.; the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
to Rey. John Morris Evans, the successor 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones at Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, Ill, and Rey. Richard Earle 
Locke of Rutherford, N.J. 


RHYMES OF PREHISTORIC LIFE 


Scientific, entertaining, reverent. A scientific 
point to every stanza. Paper. 100 pp. 50 cents 


postpaid. 
‘ W. S. MILLS, 
352 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, THz CurisTian 
Register, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. 


iNUUUVAUANATAAAAA LUAU 
iA 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


li 
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The Alliance: May Board Meeting 


Committee on fellowship to be formed, to hold 
in touch the girls who go out from 
the home church 


The meeting held in the Fifield Me- 
morial Room May 21 was made memorable 
by the presence of Miss Grace Mitchell, 
Fellowship Secretary of the British League 
of Unitarian Women. In addition to this 
international touch, the presence of sev- 
eral directors from States far from New 
England gave a new emphasis to the ex- 
tent of Alliance fellowship and work. 

Miss Lowell presided and in her presi- 
dent’s report told of her recent yisit to 
Colorado, Salt Lake City, and Omaha 
branches and spoke of the great inspira- 
tion it is to the visitor to come in touch 
with such groups of women. She called 
attention to the coming United Unitarian 
Campaign, religious, educational, financial. 

It was voted on the recommendation of 
the Appeals committee to issue an Appeal 
for $2,000 for the Carolina Industrial 
School. This will bring the work of the 
schools at Shelter Neck and Swansboro, 
N.C., directly before the branches together 
with the Appeal of long standing for the 
support of the ministers of the Southern 
Circuit. 

On the recommendation of the Library 
committee a letter of appreciation and 
gratitude was voted to Rev. Florence Buck 
and Rey. Marion Murdoch for a generous 
gift of books to the Circulating Library. 
_ The Cheerful Letter report told of a 
gift, from ‘the workers, of a couple of 
book-ends for the Fifield Memorial Room, 
in loving remembrance of the warm in- 
terest shown by Mrs. Fifield in the Cheer- 
ful Letter Wxchange. A vote of thanks 
was offered for this gift. 

Mrs. C. T. Shewell of St. Louis was 
elected to succeed Miss Bayle as director 
for Missouri. 


The death of Mrs. Chamberlain, Western» 


vice-president, on April 11, was announced. 
Later Mrs. Hueston of Illinois read an 
appreciation, a copy of which was sent to 
Mrs. Chamberlain’s family. 

The death of Mrs. Moriarty, a former 
director from Holyoke, Mass., was re- 
ported, together with the word received 
from her husband of her never-failing 
interest in The Alliance. 

The following names have been placed 
im memorium: Mrs. Martha Elizabeth Car- 
rell, by the branch at First Church, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Mrs. Lucy J. Sturtevant, Con- 
cord, N.H., by her son; Mrs. Sara Dana 
Monroe, Brighton, Mass., by her son; Mrs. 
James W. Pierce, Quincy, Mass., by ‘her 
daughter; Mrs. Charles B. Davis, by the 
branch at Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Caroline 
Hodgson, by Dover, Mass.; Mrs. Hannah 
J. Phelps, by Leicester, Mass.; Mrs. John 
EB. Dodge and Mrs. R.W. Thurston, by Fall 
River, Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth M. Hutch- 
ings, by Norfolk Branch, Dorchester; Mrs. 
Abby A. Peterson, by Jamaica Plain. 

Miss Mitchell was introduced by Miss 
Lowell and was most cordially welcomed. 
At her request all rose for a moment of 
silent prayer. The Fellowship work of 
the British League was described, show- 
ing how every effort is made to hold in 
touch with their religion the girls who 
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go out from the home chureh. The loving 
thought that follows them means every- 
thing to the girls themselves. Another 
work of the British League is that of 
Friendly Links, by which people are 
linked together in friendly correspondence. 
They so help to build up good-will in the 
world and enthusiasm in their household 
of faith. 

On the recommendation of the New York 
League it was voted that a committee on 
Fellowship be formed in The Alliance, 
the work to be carried on along the line 
suggested by Miss Mitchell. It was voted 
that a committee on Friendly Links be 
appointed. The president is to appoint 
these committees. 

The International committee announced 
changes of plans for the Pilgrim Ter- 
centenary celebration,’ which will occur 
the week of October 38, not in September 
as previously reported. It was voted to 
ask Mrs. Blake Odgers of England and 
Mme. Loyson of France to attend these 
meetings. 

Mrs. William E. Barry, Miss Mary H. 
Bellows, and Mrs. Murdock M. Clark were 
appointed a committea to arrange for 
Alliance Day at the Shoals, July 7. 

Two new branches were announced: 
Tyngsboro, Mass., Mrs. A. C. White, presi- 
dent; and the Evening Alliance of Greater 
Boston, Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Magnolia 
Street, Dorchester, president. 

A telegram of love and appreciation was 
sent to Mrs. Davis, who was kept at home 
by the labors of moving. 

A greeting was sent to Mrs. Van Alstyne, 
with the assurance that the report of her 
visit to Tokyo, Japan, will be awaited, 
though delayed by her change of plans. 

Greetings were received from the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union of India. 

Miss Breed brought greetings from Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Holdrege from Nebraska, Mrs. 
Hueston from Illinois, Mrs. Nichols from 
Western New York, Miss Ranstead from 
Maryland, and Mrs. Wyckoff from North- 
ern California. Greetings were sent in 
turn to all the branches represented by 
these directors. 

The annual reports of committees were 
wonderfully inspiring, for the story of 
work achieved and for the vision of future 
expansion which each suggested. 


Department Conferences of Alliance 


On Thursday afternoon of Anniversary 
Week in Boston the Post-Office Mission, 
a department of The Alliance, met in 
Channing Hall. More than ninety dele- 
gates were present, coming from all sec- 
tions of the country and from Canada. 
The delegates brought encouraging re- 
ports of increase in numbers and in inter- 
est, and of original methods of work. 
Thousands of tracts have been distributed 
in such places as waiting-rooms, hotels, 
and other public buildings. Ministers 
have been asked to preach special ser- 
mons. In one instance the Post-Office 
Mission was instrumental in securing a 
number of members for the church. 

Following the hour of conference the 
delegates were invited to inspect an ex- 
hibit of materials and methods used in 
the Post-Office Mission work, such as ways 
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of advertising, correspondence, and church- 
door distribution. ‘ 

Another department, the Junior Fellow- 
ship Committee, held its conference in 
Channing Hall the same afternoon. Mrs. 
Donnel, the chairman, used the new 
Junior Alliance service to open the meet- 
ing. Miss Grace Mitchell, representative 
of the English League, was introduced 
and described methods of work employed 
by the League for the young women of 
England. Following the address Miss 
Mitchell answered several questions in an 
instructive manner. 
cussion succeeded her address, relative to 
the actual purpose of the Junior Alliance, 
and the attitude of young people in Uni- 
tarian churches toward religion. The del- 
egates explained that the Junior Alliance 
is a school for The Alliance, and related 
instances illustrating how groups of young 
women have been formed and how such 
action has strengthened the. Alliance 
branch in churches. 

A third and important department of 
Alliance work is the Cheerful Letter De- 
partment. This department also had a 
conference in Channing Hall, Thursday 
afternoon. Representatives from Canada 
and from Maine to California were pres- 
ent. The number of committees at work 
in this department is one hundred and 
eighty-two, all of whom are engaged in 
efficient and interesting work. In the 
course of the year, reading matter was 
placed in numerous schools, hospitals, and 
camps. Eleven new libraries were estab- 
lished, bringing the list of libraries up 
to ninety. By means of the Sunshine Bags 
a deficit was met, and the financial year 
closed with a liberal balance. Distant 
committees reported means of solving 
problems which proved distinctly useful 
to the delegates. 


SHOALS SALE 
The attention of Shoals friends is called 
to the Sale to be held at the Shoals, July 
6 to 20. Articles or money will be grate- 


fully received by Mrs. Chandler Smith, 
Mrs. Jessie M. Donahue, and Mrs. W. B. 
Nichols. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


The Annual Meetings on Star Island 
have been arranged for the following 
dates :— 

July 6 to 20, Isles of Shoals 
Association Meetings. 


July 17 to 19, Star Island 
Conference, Unitarian 
_ Young People. 


July 21 to 27, Sunday School 
Institute Meetings. 


A large attendance is desired. 


For a circular giving complete infor- 
mation regarding location of rooms, 
prices, and other particulars, send to 
Mr. Atpen V. Keener, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown, Mass. 


A 


Please patronize our advertisers 


An interesting dis- . 
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Greetings to Women Abroad 


The following resolutions were adopted 
at. the meeting of The Alliance in Anni- 
versary Week :— 

Whereas, The Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women of 
the United States and Canada is here in 
Conference happily assembled; and 

WHEREAS, our sisters of the liberal faith 
across the seas are deprived of most of 
the joys with which we in America are 
abundantly blessed,— 

Be it resolved, That The Alliance shall 
send affectionate greetings to the British 
League of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women, the Geneva Section of 
the Union of Liberal Christian Women in 


Switzerland, the Women’s Alliance of 
Hungary, Miss Van Eck of Holland, 


Madame Loyson of: France, Signora 
Giulio-Benso of Italy, Miss Westenholz of 
Denmark, and Friiulein Barth of Germany. 

And be it further resolved, That The 
Alliance shall express the hope that the 


/ fellowship already established between it 


and its foreign sisters may develop a 
spiritual and .sympathetic co-operation 
strong enough to help in creating a better 
understanding among peoples, an under- 
standing so earnestly desired in these 
anxious days of transition and _ recon- 
struction by serious men and women 
throughout the world who are striving for 
and working for a new standard of 
civilization. 


Waldensian Pastor Speaks 


Speaking at the University Club in 
Boston, Mass., recently, before a group of 
people interested in the work of the Wal- 
densians, Capt. Eli Bertalot, Chaplain- 
General of the Protestant ministers in the 
Italian Army, declared that, whatever 
may be written or said to the contrary, 
he is thoroughly convinced, after living 
for four years among the Italian soldiers 
in the High Alps, that war is not favor- 
able to religion. If a man was not a 
Christian before going to the front, he 
became a fatalist under fire. Good Chris- 
tians, however, were better Christians 
than ever under stress. To-day in Italy 
there is a reaction from all churches. 
Those who were soldiers are fast becoming 
atheists. They are cherishing a great re- 
sentment against life in general because 
they feel that Italians have been de- 
prived of the fruits of victory. This, 
therefore, is the time of all times for 
Christian people of good intention and 
Protestant persuasian to unite and help 
the Waldensians to keep burning the pure 
light of the Gospel which they have main- 
tained for over eight hundred years. 

This little sect, which neyer numbered 
more than twenty thousand at any one 
time, and which while leading a quiet pas- 
toral life have clung to a few fundamental 
ideas regarding early Christianity, offers, 
as Prof. William Roscoe Thayer of Har- 


yard pointed out in introducing Captain 


Bertalot, an example of fortitude and 


tenacity comparable to that of the three 
hundred Spartans who held the pass at 
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the Pilgrims, whom America is honoring 
in every possible way this summer. Like 
the Pilgrims, the Waldensians have always 
cherished a great love of justice, and like 
the Pilgrims they have clung above every- 
thing else to the Bible. They now feel it 
their duty to carry the Bible to all of 
Italy, so strengthening the moral charac- 
ter of the Italians and helping to build 
up schools in the south of Italy, from 
which during the war came an appalling 
proportion of illiterates. 

America in helping such schools is help- 
ing itself, the Chevalier said, because 
youths who come to America from Italy 
without education and without moral] 
standards are bound to drag down the 
general level of life in this country. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Parish News Letters 


A Ford Sedan for the Minister 


Des Mornes, Ia.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. E. H. Reeman: This church 
has recently purchased a Ford Sedan for 
the use of its minister in parish work. 
Children’s Day in the church was recently 
observed, and a large congregation fol- 
lowed with close interest demonstrations 
of work done in the church school and 
presented by the young people. 


A Year of Increase 

Natick, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. Al- 
fred W. Birks: The church has completed 
one of the best years in its history. For 
nearly two years the people depended on 
supplies, while the minister was in France. 
During 1918 Mr. Birks was at the front 
with the First Division, and was person- 
ally cited by Gen. BE. F. MeGlachlin for 
his work at Toul, Cantigny, Soissons, St. 
Mihiel, and the Argonne. Transferred to 
Paris Headquarters of of the Y. M. C. A., 
he had charge at the Base Warehouse of 
the supplies of the Religious Work, Edu- 
cational, and Books and Periodicals De- 
partments for nearly a year, during which 
time about eighteen million pieces of lit- 
erature passed through his department. 
He returned to Natick last September, 
and received an enthusiastic greeting from 
the church and the town. Everybody 
worked so loyally and efficiently that 
debts and losses were soon a thing of the 
past, and a discouraging situation became 
most encouraging. Attendance at church 
services increased, and never a Sunday 
was missed, in spite of the bad weather. 
The Alliance reached the largest member- 
ship in its history, and made new records 
with the fair and the May Festival. The 
Junior Alliance and the Sunday-school are 
small but active. The welfare committee 
is an organization of ladies that makes 
itself useful in many ways. The church 
has secured eleven new members this 
spring. During the year The Alliance and 
the church celebrated their twentieth an- 
niversaries, and Mr. Birks his tenth. A 
Wayside Pulpit has been added to the 
equipment, and there has been a small 
increase in the endowment funds. The 
minister’s salary was increased $500, and 
the added obligation met. After three 


lyears without a vacation, Mr, Birks is 
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about to sail for France, where he will 
be married in July to a lady he met dur- 
ing his war service. The church looks 
forward to the return of minister and 
bride in September. 


Hoping for Their Own Building 

San Antonio, Tex.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Arthur Schoenfeldt: The So- 
ciety was honored by the Veterans of the 
G. A. R. in that they selected the church 
for their Memorial Day services. Two 
hundred people were in attendance. The 
Beethoven Society and the Mozart Society 
furnished a choir of twenty-two voices. 
There is a prospect of the Society’s having 
its own meeting-place. The people feel 
that they can do more effective work in 
this city. 
_ 

CLERK WANTED 


Young girl for temporary clerical position. 
No experience necessary. Apply in person at 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER office. 
Annuities ministers, teachers, etc. Income payable 

: monthly, quarterly, or annually. For 
particulars, write, giving date of birth, to Grorcar H. 
Youne, 50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Favorite form of investment for older 


BOARD WANTED by elderly lady through sum- 
mer in private family not over thirty miles 
from Boston. Address J., care CHRISTIAN 
RHGISTER. 


WANTED—Responsible schoolgirl at seaside 
cottage, Falmouth, Mass., to help care for two 
children. Outdoor life—good times. Four dol- 
lars a week. Mrs. D. F. Mowery, Houlton, Me. 


FOR RENT, at Pittsfield, in the heart of the 
Berkshires, from July 1 to September 1, fur- 
nished parsonage of eight rooms and bath, near 
Maplewood Hotel. Address C. R. Joy, 47 Linden 
Street, Pittsfield. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 

Island, N.Y. July 7-August 18, 1920. Canoe- 

ing, Bathing, Austhetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 

ence, Music (extra): Apply to Mrs. William 

oan ees 317 West 107th Street, New York 
y. 


» 1 P 
For a Thrift Year 


New England Preferred 
Stocks 


Large income makes preferred stocks 
attractive now. 


Reduced money rates in the future will 
make preferred stocks advance in price. 


TAX FREE 


Robertson Paper 8% 
Orpin Desk 8% 
American Brick 8% 
Springfield Ice 7% 


Details on Request 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
52 Devonshire Street, Boston 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston 


Stock Exchanges 
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in the morning?” asked Perkins. 
~Les ; 


“PLEASANTRIES 


‘and?” “Nailing 
Tit-Bits. 


“’Ow did yer ’urt yer 
up a ‘orseshoe fer luck.’’— 


“Do you take exercise after your bath 
Jerkins: 
I generally step on the soap as I 
get out.’—Nebraska ee egptO an. 

President at meeting: &N w I want you 
boys to be so quiet that you could hear a 
pin drop.” Small voice at the back of the 
room, when everything was quiet: “Let ’er 
drop!” 


Some day, the Gideons, who see to it 
that there’s a Bible in each hotel guest- 
room, are going to fix it so that the man 
who makes the hotel rates ‘has one, too.— 
Detroit Times. 5. 

A teacher gave her classes a test in 
which she asked them to name five of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Among the titles 
received ‘were these: “King Liar,” “A 
Merchant of Venus,”’.“Old Féllow,” ‘“Mc- 
Bath,” “Omelet.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


~The big motor-car had turned upside 
-down,.burying the motorist under it, but 


the yillage constable was not to be thus 
lightly turned from his duty.-. “It’s no 
use your hiding there,’ he said, severely. 
“T must have your name and address.” 
Tit-Bits. 


In a small village in Ireland the mother 
of a soldier met the village priest, who 
asked her if she had had bad news. ‘Sure, 
I have,” she said. “Pat has been killed.” 
“Oh, I am very sorry,” said the priest. 
‘Did you receive word from the War 
Office?” “No,” she said, “I received word 
from himself.’ The priest looked per- 
plexed, and said, “But how is that?” 
“Sure,” she said, “here is the letter; read 
it for yourself.” The letter said, “Dear 
Mother: I am now in the Holy Land.’— 
The Argonaut. 


The Seven Cardinal Virtues of Alcohol: 
It interfered with work—therefore is pro- 
moted the play instinct. It made healthy 
people sick—thereby inculeating the value 
of health. It filled the jails on Sunday 
morning—thereby saving thousands from 
the movie mania. It wrecked homes—in 
that way hastening the happiness of those 
unhappily wedded. It caused the tongue 
to wag—thereby promoting truth telling. 
It kept late hours—thereby curing insom- 
nia. It gave some men “Dutch courage’— 
which is better than none—New York 
Evening Sun. 


Bishop Ethelbert Talbot was famous for 
his success in raising funds for his little 
churches when ‘he was a missionary bishop 
in the West. One day while he and a 
number of other bishops were waiting at 
a railroad station for a belated train, he 
wandered up to the end of the platform. 
Meantime, a tramp appeared and asked 
these bishops for some money. They, in 
sport, pointed to where Bishop Talbot 
stood, and sending him up to him, watched 
for the result. Soon the bishops saw them 
engaged in earnest conversation ; then they 
saw Bishop Talbot put his hand in his 
pocket, after which the tramp returned 
to where they sat. One of them asked, 
“Well, did you get anything?’ The man 
replied -with disgust as he shuffled off: 
“Get anything? No! I gave him fifty 
cents for his d—d old mission..”—The 
Churchman. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current 
pensions for aged ministers, and 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the American 
Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge James 
P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. Loring, 
Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 

Only 81 churches gave last year. 
among the missing? 


UNITY 


JENKIN Luioyp Jones, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ano 
DEMOCRACY watt 17s rorms 


Joun Haynes HotmEes and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SusscrieTIon Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
SampLte Copies Frere 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


Was yours 


we will send you THE REGISTER | 


for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning serviceatll. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Service at 11 a.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. ‘Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church services at 11 a.m. Sunday, June 
20, Rev. Mr. Rihbany will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Sunday service at 10.30a.m. Sunday, June 20, Rev. 
Earl M. Wilbur of Berkeley, Calif.,will preach. Church 
open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, June 20, union ser- 
vice in All Souls’ Church, Warren Street and Elm Hill 
Avenue. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. Subject, 
‘‘Bizekiel’s Parable of the River.’’ 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Morning service, 10.30. Com- 
munion service, first Sunday of each month. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


Noticed to Subscribers 


In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
seribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm RuGISTBR 
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Educational 


‘THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL — 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision - 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ‘aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarships. “ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. f 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY — 


pe) to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical, Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sours- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Gives thorough training for the ministry or for 
parish assistants. Rich choice of courses in all 
departments, including Religious Education and 
Sociology. Co-operates with Pacifie School of 
Religion. Supplementary work at University 
of California. Ideal climate winter and summer. 
Generous scholarships for promising students. | 
Correspondence invited. Terms begin August 
16 and January 10. For Register and further 
information address the President, Harn M. 
Wicpour, D.D., 
Calif. 


Bogie - 
“4 BO 


2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, 


oe 


